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C N CALLING 

Green fields of England, 

. wheresoe’er 

Across this watery waste 
we fare, 

Your image at our hearts 
we bear, 

Green fields of England, 
everywhere. 

. Arthur Hugh Clough 
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WHAT THE 
GREAT WAR 
DID FOR 
POLAND 

See middle, pages 
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SHALL A TYRANT RULE THE EARTH? 


God’s Witness 

The Calm and Patient Peoples 
Waiting For the Blow to Fall 


C^od will need a great witness 
on the earth, someone wrote 
last week, if men are to believe in 
Him after another war. 

His witness has been the 
wonderful calm of our people in 
these dark days. There is no 
parallel in human history to the 
silent fortitude with which the 
nation has stood waiting at the 
gates of the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death. 

The Shadow Creeping On 

It was enough to break a 
human heart to look out on this 
lovely world, with the sunlight 
on the hills and the gardens 
looking as if the finger of God 
Himself had touched them, and 
to think of the Shadow creeping 
on. Spring had clothed the earth 
in red and green and gold, and 
summer came in little dreaming 
what the year was bringing in 
its train. Our people were happy 
by the sea, the children with 
them all unguessing. There was 
no illwill in any heart in these 
islands against our neighbours 
in Europe. 

Suddenly the blow fell upon 
us all. As in 1914, so 25 years 
after, the rulers of Germany 
sounded the trumpet of death. 

It is unthinkable to the decent 
folk of the world that a great 
■ and powerful Germany cannot 
endure in peace the presence 
of unoffending nations on her 
borders ; but it is true. It is 
true that, - whatever injustices 
Germany has suffered, there is no 
injustice in Danzig. It is true 
that, whatever was hard or un¬ 
fair in the Treaty of Versailles, 
the Treaty drawn up in the 
atmosphere'of War was gentleness 
itself compared with the cruel 
things Germany has done in Peace. 

In Sight of the Abyss 

It is true that Herr Hitler has 
raised Germany from defeat, but 
he has deceived her people, has fed 
them on calumnies and lies, has 
beaten and robbed thousands of 
her-faithful citizens, has thrown 
into concentration camps those 


who disagreed with him, has 
poisoned the relations of nations 
whose only desire is to be good 
neighbours, and has made him¬ 
self north, south, east, and west 
the Troubler of the World. It is 
the spirit of this man, this up¬ 
start risen to unparalleled power, 
and not the injustice of Danzig, 
that has brought Civilisation 
within sight of the Abyss. 

Lf.t it be said once more that 
all was well in Danzig, a city 
with a difficult problem which 
was fairly settled until Herr 
Hitler sent his troublers there. 
To Germany it is a small thing 
that the Poles should have their 
share of the rights of the Free 
City at the mouth of their great 
river ; to Poland it is vital. It 
was not for this that Herr Hitler 
was willing to challenge the free 
nations of Europe. 'He had 
destroyed Austria after guaran¬ 
teeing her independence. He 
had destroyed Czecho-SIovakia 
after guaranteeing her indepen¬ 
dence. Now it was Poland’s turn. 
He would carve it up as it was 
carved in three pieces by Russia, 
Austria, and Germany in 1795. 
After that Hungary, Rumania, 
Yugo-Slavia, and the rest of 
south-east Europe. Germany 
needed their space, their natural 
wealth. They were not fit to be 
independent nations. They should 
be Germany’s slave peoples. 

The Threat to Liberty 
Everywhere in Europe 

The aim of Herr Hitler is 
nothing less than the destruction 
of personal and political liberty 
throughout Europe and the 
domination of the whole con¬ 
tinent by Germany. 

The issue, as Lord Snell said 
in the House of Lords, is whether a 
tyrant shall rule over all the earth. 

Through many centuries we 
have built up our freedom, the 
liberty under which every man 
can live his own life, think his 
own thoughts, go his own way. 
We have spread the love of it 

Continued on page 2 



From the famous picture of Joan of Arc by T. Blake Wirgman 


Peace in Her Armour 
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The Extraordinary Blunders of Herr Hitler 


- Continued from page 1 

about the earth and given the chance 
of happiness to hundreds of millions. 
We have built up an empire on which 
the sun never sets and in which none 
need be afraid. We have terrorised 
no people, have destroyed no country’s 
freedom. 

The aim of the British Empire is 
nothing less than the building up of 
free nations throughout the world, 
domineering no man, coveting no 
territory, envying none. 

It is Herr Hitler’s dream to end 
this reign of liberty, first in Europe 
and then in all the world. It is his 
purpose to do what Napoleon failed 
to do. The question before mankind 
is none other than this : 

Are all the nations of the world 

to bow down to Herr Hitler? 

He has built up the most powerful 
military machine ever known in order 
to conquer Europe, and has conquered 
Austria and the Czechs and Slovaks, 
and under the pretext of ending an 
imaginary injustice in Danzig he 
would conquer the Poles. But Poland 
will not be conquered, and there are 
in Europe thirty States that will not 
bow down to this new Napoleon. 

To his German people (80 millions 
of them) Herr Hitler is as a god. His 
portrait is in their homes. They greet 
the morning with Heil Hitler. They 
Heil him when they meet in the street. 
He may persecute their friends and 
neighbours. He forbids them to 
' think for themselves. He robs them 
of their self-respect. He destroys their 
church and tortures their pastors. 
But they worship him, and teach 
their little ones to worship him. 

^nd yet this god has feet of clay. 

Living aloof in his palaces, closely 
guarded and safe in his rocky hiding- 
place, he issues his decrees of life and 
■ death. He shouts and raves and will 
not be denied. All Germany is 
taught that the Fuhrer is always 
right. Well, let us see. 

History will probably say that no 
man in our time has made more 
mistakes than Herr Hitler. 

One of the Greatest Mistakes 
Ever Made 

His persecution of the Jews was 
one of the greatest mistakes ever 
made by any ruler. It has filled 
the world with hatred of the cruelty 
of the Nazis and has made enemies 
for Germany in every country on the 
earth. His treatment of the Czechs 
has given Germany a serious and 
widespread population of discon¬ 
tented people who must be a profound 
source of weakness in time of trouble. 
His appointment of Dr Goebbels as 
Propaganda Minister has made the 
word of Germany dishonoured through 
the world; nobody believes the 
wretched ravings of this man, either 
in Germany or out of it. The mis¬ 
calculation of the attitude of Britain 
has been one of Hitler’s gravest 
errors, encouraged by his unhappy 
choice of Herr von Ribbentrop as 
. Ambassador in London. His im¬ 
prisonment of Pastor Niemoller has 
set against him the religious feeling of 
the world, and is a confession of his 
weakness. How strong is a Fuhrer 
who must keep a preacher in a 
concentration camp for years after 
the judges have declared him innocent 


of any crime ? His continual assur¬ 
ances that he had no more territorial 
claims to make, followed by continued 
new seizures of territory, are proof 
either that Hitler is not his own master 
or that he cannot control himself. 

The Master Blunder 

guT the master blunder of Herr Hitler 
was surely his surrender to the 
Russian Dictator. He came into power 
as the great enemy of Bolsheyism. 
Never, he said, would he treat with 
the Criminals of Moscow. Even Dr 
Goebbels could never find words ugly 
enough for Dictator Stalin and the 
Russian Comintern ; they were the 
agents of Satan in the world. Herr 
Ribbentrop created the Anti-Com¬ 
intern Pact. Japan was invited to 
join it, and Italy, and Spain. It 
was because Russia was. fighting 
against Franco that Germany and 
Italy took his side and won the civil 
war .for him. 

And yet, in his fear of the strength 
of the Peace Front of the Western 
Powers, Herr Hitler appealed to 
Stalin to come to his aid. He sent 
Herr Ribbentrop himself laden with 
promises in return for a treaty; 
the author of the Anti-Russian Pact, 
the Architect of Anti-Communism, was 
to shake hands with the arch-criminal 
of Moscow. The Nazis were on their 
knees to the Communists they had 
been denouncing all their life.. 

The Power Built 
Up on Force 

At one stroke Hitler abandoned the 
claim that he was Europe’s one barrier 
against Bolshevism; he was bowing 
down to Stalin. 

It was his master-stroke on the eve 
of the war into which he was plung¬ 
ing the world. It was to break the 
spirit of Britain and France and 
remove them from Poland's side, 
leaving the Poles to Hitler’s mercy. 
But the news left Britain and France 
and Poland herself more firmly united 
than ever, and weakened Germany 
instead, for it was too much for the 
three partners in the Axis, and neither 
Japan, nor Spain, nor Italy has any 
enthusiasm for Hitler’s new friend. 

Herr Hitler defying the world is a 
brave spectacle, but Herr Hitler on 
his knees to Moscow is a sorry sight 
which gives no delight to General 
Franco, who has been fighting the 
Russians for three years ; or to Signor 
Mussolini, who has sacrificed 3000 
Italian lives to fight them; or to Japan, 
so far from help, living in constant 
fear of Russian attack. 

No great statesman could have made 
a more humiliating blunder than Hitler 
has made over Russia. 

Such is the man whose word is Peace 
or War in Europe, whose menace to 
our liberties has plunged mankind 
once more into the abyss of hate and 
fear. No sense of injustice has Germany 
that cannot be removed with good¬ 
will on both sides; but Herr Hitler 
has risen to power not on goodwill 
but on Force. 

Solemn Experiences 
of a Lifetime 

for the Western nations that have 
pledged themselves to guarantee 
the liberty of Poland, the spectacle 
of their standing immovable through 


the long days of waiting has been one 
of the solemn experiences of our life¬ 
time. There was no panic among our 
people. Everywhere it was realised 
that life would be unbearable if these 
recurring crises did not stop. Every 
mother thinking of her children, every 
man remembering the last war, every 
workman giving up his weekend to 
build a shelter or a trench, set his teeth 
and knew that the decisive hour had 
come. Every. preacher in his pulpit 
knew that his congregation, fervently 
praying with him for peace, were 
prepared for whatever should come. 
Every teacher gathering his children 
together for evacuation could explain 
to them calmly the danger that had 
come into their lives. Every house¬ 
wife making dark blinds for her 
windows, clearing her attic of inflam¬ 
mable stuff, collecting her little 
treasures to bury in some safe place, 
knew that there was- nothing to do 
but to be worthy of the spirit of those 
who have made us. 

The Witness of Calm 
and Brave People 

We walked about the garden to 
forget the strain. We switched on for 
the special news with beating hearts 
and high hopes. We magnified the 
little signs of peace. We thought of 
all the comfort of the Bible. We 
remembered all the happy days that 
we have had, the friends so far away, 
the dreams still unfulfilled. Most.of 
all we remembered (those of us who 
were old enough) the long four years 
of war and the bitter end' of it ; and 
those who are young remembered that 
all their lives in this world there has 
been no peace. Must it come again ? 
Was there no way but this to stop 
one man whose lust for power was 
bringing misery upon mankind ? 

These words are written with the 
future still unknown, yet never can 
it be forgotten that in the days of wait¬ 
ing our people were calm and ready if 
the blow should fall. 

We must be free or die. There is 
no other choice for us who speak the 
tongue that Shakespeare spake. When 
God has a great thing to do, said 
Milton, He tells it first to His English¬ 
man. We are His people ; He is our 
Refuge and Strength. When we pass 
through deep waters He is with us, 
and once again, in these bitter days, 
the enduring spirit of our brave and 
patient people has jxmie witness that 
underneath us are the Everlasting 
Arms. Arthur Mee 

The Spirit of a 
Canadian Girl 

A visit last week by French pilgrims 
to the Saguenay country in Eastern 
Quebec recalls the ties which still bind 
France to the Dominion. 

The pilgrims were members of the 
Society of the Friends of Marie Chap- 
delaine. The Story of Marie was told 
some years ago by the French novelist 
Louis Hemon, and it was a very moving 
tale of the struggles of a heroic French 
girl to keep her people’s farm together 
through the hardships of a bitter 
Canadian winter in the pioneer days. 

Among those who made the pious 
pilgrimage were the Due de Montcalm 
and the Comte de Montcalm, descend¬ 
ants of General Montcalm who defended 
Quebec against General Wolfe, and the 
Due de Levis Mirepoix, whose ancestor 
took command when Montcalm fell. 
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Little News Reel 

About half a million people have 
been made homeless by floods in 
Tientsin. 

The Japanese Cabinet, detesting the 
German alliance with Russia, has re¬ 
signed and its successor has declared 
that it .will reconstruct Japan’s entire 
European policy. 

Spain has become increasingly friendly 
toward the Peace Front. 

Free German newspapers were pro¬ 
vided the other day for passengers in 
trams at Stuttgart. 

W e have heard of a maid who feeds 
the blue-tits in her garden to keep them 
from the nurseryman, who shoots them 
because they eat off the heads of his bees! 

On the feet of a skeleton of a Roman 
found near Weymouth the other day were 
the remains of hob-nailed footwear. 

-An Irish woman who has lived in 
poverty for years in New South Wales 
has just received a fortune of £8000 on 
the death of her uncle in Ireland. 

The Salvation Army has appointed 
Commissioner George Carpenter as its 
new General, succeeding General Evan¬ 
geline Booth. 

Young Robinson 
Crusoe 

A young Robinson Crusoe was found 
on one of the lonely Galapagos Islands 
off the coast of Ecuador the other day. 

An Ecuador cruiser happened, to call 
in at the island, and discovered that 
io-year-old Jose Perez had been living 
alone on seaweed, plants, and roots for 
the last three years ! It appears that 
the youngster had gone there with some 
people who had ill-treated him, and 
that he had run away into the interior. 

THINGS SEEN 

A notice on the back of a car : 

Half a Mo, Hitler; let’s have our 
holidays first. 

An elephant in Calcutta frightened out 
of its wits by a mouse. 

A man carrying an armchair on his 
head in Edinburgh, putting it on the 
pavement, and going to sleep in it. 

THINGS SAID 

The Government have behind them a 
sorrowful but entirely united nation. 

Lord Snell 

There can be no doubt about the war 
of nerves ; it is not Herr Hitler who has 
won it. New York Herald Tribune 

Hurrah for England ! .. . 

Heading in a Lisbon newspaper 

With stout hearts we enter the 
supreme Armoury and strive to put on 
the whole armour of God. 

[From the C N postbag 

I feel that there is greater deter¬ 
mination behind people of all -classes 
now than in 1914. Lord,Crewe 

We cannot agree that national interests 
can only be secured by the shedding of 
blood and by the destruction of the 
independence of other States. 

Lord Halifax 

It is scarcely credible that within 20 
years of the last war Europe seems to be 
on the eve of another. It seems to con¬ 
firm the view that this world is the 
madhouse of the universe. Lord Arnold 

THE BROADCASTER 

Wimbledon lady has left £ 50,000 to 
Dr Barnardo’s Homes in memory 
of her parents. 

'J’he Council of Social Service last year 
helped 90 new village halls. 
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The Treasure of the 
Saxon Ship 


You Could Almost Hear the 
Beating Of His Wings 


For one tense weekend the spirit 
of War teas abroad in the land ; you 
could almost hear the beating of his 
wings. 

tiile the autumnal sun shone like 
a benediction on us the shadow 
came to eclipse it, and passed not 
quickly, as natural shadows do, but 
hung threatening and black in the sky. 
It was a man-made shadow, the threat 
of a rain of ruthless fire from man’s 
most deadly invention, the bombing 
aeroplane. 

The shadow hung there by day and 
night; but such is mankind’s un¬ 
conquerable soul that presently men 
and women who had been disturbed 
by it ceased to shun its menace. They 
laughed and made jokes about every¬ 
thing, confident that all would be well, 
and turned to see what they might 
do to meet the shadow’s threats and 
counter its terrors. 

Protecting Baby 

For the protection of all there 
were official measures, official notices, 
official provision and advice. Every¬ 
where a transformation was proceed¬ 
ing at a quickened pace. Ship’s 
lanterns were being placed along 
arterial roads, wayside trees and 
kerbs painted white, tennis courts 
that had replaced allotments were 
now being turned into trenches. 

In a house where we stayed the 
Head Warden of the neighbourhood 
had his lodging; he never had a 
minute’s rest from the telephone whilS 
he was in; and the thing most 
applicants wanted to hear from him 
was " something about the baby.” 
What they meant was how, when, and 
where they could get the special 
protective masks for babies. He 
had for inspection a big doll in such a 
protective device, and the neighbours 
almost stood in a queue to see it and 
marvel at its safety. 

It is no exaggeration to say that it 
was the baby that was uppermost in 
everyone’s thoughts. Poor, helpless 
mites, was the shadow across the sun 
to fall on their defenceless heads ? 
The dread of it tore the heart strings. 
A tale was told to us of a tiny girl 
who had learnt that she would have to 
run to shelter at the sound of a bell, 
and on the serene Sunday of waiting 
the sound of a calling bell broke the 
stillness, and the frightened child 
came running to her mother to ask if 
the call had come ! Would that Herr 
Hitler could have seen her. 

Doing Their Bit 

It was the thought of children like 
this that steeled to fortitude the hearts 
of all who loved them. Something 
would have to be done, and they 
would do it. In every home the 
grown-up people set about tasks they 
had never known before. First things 
first. Do the job in hand, and it will 
take your thoughts away from fears 
that may never be realised; at any 
rate you have done something. 
/‘Doing your bit.” had now a new 


meaning for mothers and daughters, 
as well as for the menfolk. 

So in one house we .know a long 
weekend was occupied in cutting out 
xoo black curtains to drape its win¬ 
dows, so that not a ray of light from 
within could escape in a black-out. 
At the same time the daughter of the 
household prepared wooden frames 
lined with black paper to fit the 
windows of her house next door. 
Tasks like these were undertaken all 
over the country; millions of win¬ 
dows were painted or blackened or 
shrouded by diligent hands. 

Hiding Precious Possessions 

That was only one kind of un¬ 
wonted task. There were the dug- 
outs in the gardens to be finished, 
and some (we have no doubt) to be 
begun. There were dug-outs of every 
kind, some readymade, some home¬ 
made, some elaborate, some simple. 
People were awake to the idea that 
their danger was not so much from 
the bomb plunging out of the sky, 
as from their own houses falling 
about them, or from flying metal 
fragments from our defending guns. 
The Englishman’s home, his castle, 
was no longer his refuge, but in rare 
cases might prove his undoing. 

So shelter-making of every kind, of 
every size, became a personal obliga¬ 
tion. We saw an acquaintance hurry¬ 
ing by with a huge roll of wire netting 
under each arm. How wire netting 
could protect against bombs was a 
puzzle ; but he solved it by explaining 
that he was going to cover up all 
the outside of his windows with it, 
and then stack up the sand-bags. 
One thousand sand-bags another friend 
of the C N was buying. 

There was another kind of shelter. 
Many people were digging holes in 
their gardens, in which to lay the 
most precious or most perishable of 
their household treasures. 

Clearing Out Rubbish 

In tens of thousands of houses attics 
were cleared of the inflammable things 
stacked away there, and of not much 
use except to burn. Burn they would 
if an incendiary bomb fell on the house¬ 
top, so away with them while there 
was time. There were tens of thousands 
of enforced rummage clearances. It 
was wisdom while you wait. (If only 
all the litter could have been cleared 
away at the same time !) 

These were some of the little jobs 
that the householder could no longer 
leave behind him. There were others 
more serious, such as freeing outdoor 
water tanks in country places from 
danger, and making bypass under¬ 
ground mains for the time being. We 
are confident that readers of the C N 
could tell of a hundred unexpected 
things they found it needful to do in 
this emergency, preparing for an ex¬ 
perience which, if it came, would be 
new to all our people, but which, 
through all their doing, they prayed 
would never come. 



Marks Of An Emperor 


TThe law having decided that the con- 
tents of the Saxon king’s grave 
at Sutton Hoo are the property of the 
owner of the land, she has handsomely 
given the treasure to the British 
Museum, and so to the nation. 

The study of the treasure has 
already enabled the museum experts 
to solve one mystery. From ‘time to 
time silver plate has been discovered 
elsewhere bearing hall-marks enabling 
students to identify it as _ having 
belonged to Anastasius, Emperor of 
the Eastern Roman Empire. Other 
plate of the period bears a curious 
monogram which defied the skill of 
the learned to say whether it repre¬ 
sented Anastasius or Justin. 

A Mystery Solved 

In the Saxon king’s grave was a 
splendid silver dish, three feet in 
diameter, bearing not only Latin 
lettering standing for " Our lord 
Anastasius," but the mysterious mono¬ 
gram as well. Both the signature 
and the monogram, the museum 
authorities now 'find, represent Anas¬ 
tasius, and so a riddle of the centuries 
finds its solution in this pagan grave. 

How our Saxon king came by the 
great silver trophy that had belonged 
to’Anastasius we are unlikely to learn 
—whether by an act of piracy, by 
purchase, or by an exchange of gifts 
between the Roman Court at Constan- 
. tinople and the petty ruler of a small 
section of heathen Saxon England. 

Constantine removed the seat of the 
Roman Empire to Constantinople in 
330, and 34 years later the worldwide 
empire was divided into an Eastern 
and a Western Empire, with Rome as 
the capital of the western half. 
Within less than a century barbarians 
had captured Rome. 

It was to stay the barbarian advance 
that the Roman legions were recalled 


from Britain, so permitting the Anglo- 
Saxons to invade the land and found 
a new nation here. The early Saxons 
here were barbarians, who destroyed 
the great works left by Rome ; the 
Roman Empire in the West was con¬ 
quered and ruled by Theodoric the 
Great, who could not write his name. 

Anastasius himself was of lowly 
origin. He had served the greater 
part of his life as an underling in the 
palace at Constantinople when, as a 
veteran of 60, he was married to the 
widowed Empress Ariadne, herself the 
daughter, wife, and mother of an 
emperor. The people gave him a sur¬ 
name, a word meaning that his eyes 
were of different colours ; one of bis 
Generals was John the Scythian, 
another'John the Hunchback—so they 
named men at the time this plate 
was in the making. 

Anastasius spared his people some¬ 
thing of the taxation which they had 
had to bear—the " gold of affliction,” 
as it was called—yet he had enough 
and to spare for plate and jewellery, for 
at his death he left gold worth in 
those days 13 million pounds.- 
An Inspired Lawgiver 

The chief of his imperial guard was 
an Asian peasant who did not even 
know his alphabet, but he succeeded 
Anastasius and became the Emperor 
Justin, being in turn succeeded by the 
great Justinian, his nephew, an im 
spired lawgiver to whom our own laws 
owe much, and the man who, in one 
of the great romances of commerce, 
introduced the silkworm from China 
into Europe by means of eggs carried 
in the canes of two travelling monks. 

All these men figured in events that 
may have been covered by the life 
of the mysterious Saxon whose grave 
has been found, with his ship in it, 
at Sutton Hoo. 


A Yorkshire Man’s Thrilling 


Moment in 

VV7 E have been reading again the 
" varied story of the adventures 
of Frank Wild, whose death we an¬ 
nounced last week. 

We have read of the privations he 
endured and the triumphs he won, but 
of all the magic moments through 
which he passed none could compare 
with the thrill of a find he made with 
Shackleton’s 1907 expedition. 

This gallant Yorkshireman marched 
south to find the Pole, in charge of 
the sledges. About 6000 feet above 
sea-level on the Upper Beardmore 
Glacier he saw something that made 
him hold his breath. Here, in a land 
which was supposed to have been 
the home of snow and ice and blizzard 
from the dawn of creation, was some¬ 
thing as wonderful, in its way, as the 
sight that greeted Balboa when, in 
1513, he looked out on the Pacific; 
as thrilling as the footprint of Man 
Friday found by Crusoe. At his feet 
Wild saw what was unmistakably coal. 

Now we cannot have coal, except 
from- past great forests grown in a 


Antarctica 

semi-tropical climate. Here in frozen 
Antarctica on the side of a glacier 
was proof that, contrary to all belief, 
this abode of frigid misery had once 
had a climate such as that which 
gave England her coal-fields from 
forests which flourished when our 
climate rivalled the tropics. 

. Yes, here was coal, with the print 
quite plain of the plants and trees 
from which it had formed. Not far 
away was fossil wood of conifers that 
had not turned to coal, and elsewhere 
were found corals that had lived and 
died in a steaming sea. 

The explorer’s finds were confirmed 
and extended by later research, and 
proof has been found that frozen 
Antarctica, joined to Australia and 
South America, has had at least two 
terms of temperate or tropical climate. 

It is now a commonplace of know¬ 
ledge, but it was Frank Wild who 
opened the pages of the marvellous 
Book of Nature in which it is written ; 
his was the eye that detected an 
almost incredible marvel. 
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The Spirit of War Abroad 
in the Land 


The Treasure of the 
Saxon Ship 


You Could Almost Hear the 
Beating Of His Wings 


For one tense weekend the spirit 
of War was abroad in the land ; you 
could almost hear the beating of his 
wings. 

hile the autumnal sun shone like 
a benediction on us the shadow 
came to eclipse it, and passed not 
quickly, as natural shadows do, but 
hung threatening and black in the sky. 
It was a man-made shadow, the threat 
of a rain of ruthless fire from man’s 
most deadly invention, the bombing 
aeroplane. 

The shadow hung there by day and 
night; but such is mankind’s un¬ 
conquerable soul that presently men 
and women who had been disturbed 
by it ceased to shun its menace. They 
, laughed and made jokes about every¬ 
thing, confident that all would be well, 
and turned to see what they might 
do to meet the shadow’s threats and 
counter its terrors. 

Protecting Baby 

For the protection of all there 
were official measures, official notices, 
official provision and advice. Every¬ 
where a transformation was proceed¬ 
ing at a quickened pace. Ship’s 
lanterns were being placed along 
arterial roads, wayside trees and 
kerbs painted white, tennis courts 
that had replaced allotments were 
now being turned into trenches. 

In a house where we stayed the 
Head Warden of the neighbourhood 
had his lodging; he never had a 
minute’s rest from the telephone whilS 
he was in; and the thing most 
applicants wanted to hear from him 
was " something about the baby.’’ 
What they meant was how, when, and 
where they could get the special 
‘protective masks for babies. He 
had for inspection a big doll in such a 
protective device, and the neighbours 
almost stood in a queue to see it and 
marvel at its safety. 

It is no exaggeration to say that it 
was the baby that was uppermost in 
everyone’s thoughts. Poor, helpless 
mites, was the shadow across the sun 
to fall on their defenceless heads ? 
The dread of it tore the heart strings. 
A tale was told to us of a tiny girl 
who had learnt that she would have to 
run to shelter at the sound of a bell, 
and on the serene Sunday of waiting 
the sound of a calling bell broke the 
stillness, and the frightened child 
.came running to her mother to ask if 
the call had come ! Would that Herr 
Hitler could have seen her. 

Doing Their Bit 

It was the thought of children like 
this that steeled to fortitude the hearts 
of all who loved them. Something 
would have to be done, and they 
would do it. In every home the 
grown-up people set about tasks they 
had never known before. First things 
first. Do the job in hand, and it will 
take your thoughts away from fears 
that may never be realised ; at any 
rate you have done something, 
"Doing your bit" had now a new 


meaning for mothers and daughters, 
as well as for the menfolk. 

So in one house we know a long 
weekend was occupied in cutting out 
ioo black curtains to drape its win¬ 
dows, so that not a ray of light from 
within could escape in a black-out. 
At the same time the daughter of the 
household prepared wooden frames 
lined with black paper to fit the 
windows of her house next door. 
Tasks like these were undertaken all 
over the country ; millions of win¬ 
dows were painted or blackened or 
shrouded by diligent hands. 

Hiding Precious Possessions 

That was only one kind of un¬ 
wonted task. There were the dug- 
outs in the gardens to be finished, 
and some (we have no doubt) to be 
begun. There were dug-outs of every 
kind, some readymade, some home¬ 
made, some elaborate, some simple. 
People were awake to the idea that 
their danger was not so much from 
the bomb plunging out of the sky, 
as from their own houses falling 
about them, or from flying metal 
fragments from our defending guns. 
The Englishman’s home, his castle, 
was no longer his refuge, but in rare 
cases might prove his undoing. 

So shelter-making of every kind, of 
every size, became a personal obliga¬ 
tion. We saw an acquaintance hurry¬ 
ing by with a huge roll of wire netting 
under each arm. How wire netting 
could protect against bombs was a 
puzzle ; but he solved it by explaining 
that he was going to cover up all 
the outside of his windows with it, 
and then stack up the sand-bags. 
One thousand sand-bags another friend 
of the C N was buying. 

There was another kind of shelter. 
Many people were digging holes in 
their gardens, in which to lay the 
most precious or most perishable of 
their household treasures. 

Clearing Out Rubbish 

In tens of thousands of houses attics 
were cleared of the inflammable things 
stacked away there, and of not much 
use except to burn. Burn they would 
if an incendiary bomb fell on the house¬ 
top, so away with them while there 
was time. There were tens of thousands 
of enforced rummage clearances. It 
was wisdom while you wait. (If only 
all the litter could have been cleared 
away at the same time !) 

These were some of the little jobs 
that the householder could no longer 
leave behind him. There were others 
more serious, such as freeing outdoor 
water tanks in country places from 
danger, and making bypass under¬ 
ground mains for the time being. We 
are confident that readers of the C N 
could tell of a hundred unexpected 
things they found it needful to do in 
this emergency, preparing for an ex¬ 
perience which, if it came, would be 
new to all our people, but which, 
through all their doing, they prayed 
would never come. 



Marks Of An Emperor 

ThiE law having decided that the con- from Britain, so permitting the Anglo- 
tents of the Saxon king’s grave Saxons to invade the land and found 
at Sutton Hoo are the property of the a new nation here. The early Saxons 
owner of the land, she has handsomely here were barbarians, who destroyed 
given the treasure to the British the great works left by Rome; the 
Museum, and so to the nation. Roman Empire in the West was con- 

The study of the treasure has quered and ruled by Theodoric the 
already enabled the museum experts Great, who could not write his name, 
to solve one mystery. From ‘time to Anastasius himself was of lowly 
time silver plate has been discovered origin. He had served the greater 
elsewhere bearing hall-marks enabling part of his life as an underling in the 
students to identify it as having palace at Constantinople when, as a 
belonged to Anastasius, Emperor of veteran of 6o, he was married to the 
the Eastern Roman Empire. Other widowed Empress Ariadne, herself the 
plate of the period bears a curious daughter, wife, and mother of an 
monogram which defied the skill of emperor. The people gave him a sur- 
the learned to say whether it repre- name, a word meaning that his eyes 
sented Anastasius or Justin. were of different colours ; one of bis 

A Mystery Solved Generals was John the Scythian, 

In the Saxon king’s grave was a another'John the Hunchback-so they 
splendid silver dish? three feet in named men at the time this plate 
diameter, bearing not only Latin was ln t le ma kmg. 
lettering standing for “ Our lord Anastasius spared his people some- 
Anastasius,” but the mysterious mono- thing of the taxation which they had 
gram as well. Both the signature had to bear—the gold of affliction, ’ 
and the monogram, the museum as it was called—yet he had enough 
authorities now'find, represent Anas- and to spare for plate and jewellery, for 
tasius, and so a riddle of the centuries at his death he left gold worth in 
finds its solution in this pagan grave, those days 13 million pounds.- 
How our Saxon king came by the An Inspired Lawgiver 

great silver trophy that had belonged The chief of his imperial guard was 
to'Anastasius we are unlikely to learn an Asian peasant who did not even 
—whether by an act of piracy, by know his alphabet, but he succeeded 
purchase, or by an exchange of gifts Anastasius and became the Emperor 
between the Roman Court at Constan- Justin, being in turn succeeded by the 
tinople and the petty ruler of a small great Justinian, his nephew, an in¬ 
section of heathen Saxon England. spired lawgiver to whom our own laws 
Constantine removed the seat of the owe much, and the man who, in one 
Roman Empire to Constantinople in of the great romances of commerce, 
330, and 34 years later the worldwide introduced the silkworm from China 
empire was divided into an Eastern into Europe by means of eggs carried 
and a Western Empire, with Rome as in the canes of two travelling monks, 
the capital of the western half. AH these men figured in events that 
Within less than a century barbarians may have been covered by the life 
had captured Rome. of the mysterious Saxon whose grave 

It was to stay the barbarian advance has been found, with his ship in it, 
that the Roman legions were recalled at Button Hoo. 

A Yorkshire Man’s Thrilling 
Moment in Antarctica 

AY/e have been reading again the semi-tropical climate. Here in frozen 
” varied story of the adventures Antarctica on the side of a glacier 
of Frank Wild, whose death we an- was proof that, contrary to all belief, 
nounced last week. this abode of frigid misery had once 

We have read of the privations he had a climate such as that which 
endured and the triumphs he won, but gave England her coal-fields from 
of all the magic moments through forests which flourished when our 
which he passed none could compare climate rivalled the tropics, 
with the thrill of a find he made with . Yes, here was coal, with the print 
Shackleton’s 1907 expedition. quite plain of the plants and trees 

This gallant Yorkshireman marched from which it had formed. Not far 
south to find the Pole, in charge of away was fossil wood of conifers that 
the sledges. About 6000 feet above had not turned to coal, and elsewhere 
sea-level on the Upper Beardmore were found corals that had lived and 
Glacier he saw something that made died in a steaming sea. 
him hold his breath. Here, in a land The explorer’s finds were confirmed 
which was supposed to have been and extended by later research, and 
the home of snow and ice and blizzard proof has been found that frozen 
from the dawn of creation, was some- Antarctica, joined to Australia and 
thing as wonderful, in its way, as the South America, has had at least two 
sight that greeted Balboa when, in terms of temperate or tropical climate. 
i 5 I 3 » he looked out on the Pacific; It is now a commonplace of know- 
as thrilling as the footprint of Man ledge, but it was Frank Wild who 
Friday found by Crusoe. At his feet opened the pages of the marvellous 
Wild saw what was unmistakably coal. Book of Nature in which it is written ; 

Now we cannot have coal, except his was the eye that detected an 
from-past great forests grown in a almost incredible marvel. 
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A LADY CALLS 

Rather poorly dressed, a woman of 
about 65 called not long ago to see the 
secretary of the Liverpool Radium 
Institute. She asked a number of 
questions about the work there, and 
then said, shyly, “ Do you mind if I 
give you a donation in notes ? ” 
The secretary said he did not mind, 
assuring her that he would be grateful. 
He expected a few ten-shilling notes, 
but the woman pushed into his hands 
notes valued at £300, and then hurried 
away without giving her name. 

ON A TRAIN IN ITALY 

A traveller tells this curious story of a 
railway journey in Italy. 

Two English ladies were on a train 
in Italy when their carriage was filled by 
a numlier of young Italian soldiers on 
leave. 

The men spent their time in making 
rude remarks about the ladies until one . 
lady took out an English newspaper and 
began to read it. 

The soldiers went into the corridor 
and conferred together ; then they re¬ 
turned, and their spokesman said : “ We 
have to beg your pardon, ladies ; we 
thought you were Germans ! ” 

MORE CHILDREN !H VIENNA 

There has been an extraordinary 
improvement in social life in Vienna. 

The great city was wiping itself out 
a few years ago. Few children were 
born, the birth-rate falling very low. 
There were only 10,000 children born 
in 1937. In the first half of this year 
the number born in Greater Vienna 
was 12,987, which, after allowing for 
the enlargement of boundary, was 
very great gain. .«The cause is twofold : 
first, regular employment ; second, 
tax reductions to parents. Still, how¬ 
ever, the number of children born is 
not big enough to maintain the number 
of the existing population. 

A CITY AND ITS SMOKE 

That the railways are genuinely 
anxious to give the public a square deal 
is proved by changes which are to take 
place at Liverpool almost at once. The 
LMS Railway have agreed to use 
smokeless coal as far as possible-on all 
local service locomotives. 

Everyone who knows Liverpool knows 
that the approach to Lime Street station 
is through a marvellous tunnel and cut¬ 
ting ; but the smoke escaping from this 
enclosed space causes the atmosphere 
round about to he heavily laden with 
soot and steam and suspendc-d matter. 
Negotiations between the civic au¬ 
thorities of Liverpool and the L M S have 
resulted in a promise by the railway 
company to use Welsh coal as far as 
possible so as to minimise the nuisance. 
It seems that smoke-abatement is 
possible when we try. 

OBSERVATION 

Recruit's were out with an officer 
who was putting them through obser¬ 
vation tests. Coming to the top of a 
hill the officer pointed to a distant 
party of soldiers. 

“ Private Smith,” he said to one of 
his squad, " how many men are dig¬ 
ging in that field ? " 

The party was so far away that 
they looked like dots, but Smith 
replied unhesitatingly, “ Sixteen men 
and a sergeant, sir.” 

The officer put his field-glasses to 
his eyes and counted them. “ That’s 
quite right. But how did you know 
there was a sergeant there ? ” 

“ Because he wasn’t digging, sir,” 
replied Smith. 


The Children s Newspaper 

The Refugee in the Golden Book 


Some years ago there appeared in 
these pages a suggestion that it would 
be a happy thing if every town in our 
land had its Book of Golden Deeds; 
and now we learn that at any rate one 
town is to be the proud possessor of 
such a book. 

It is Sunderland, the town of Sir 
Henry Havelock, the gallant defender 
of Lucknow. We are glad that Sun¬ 
derland is making itself a Book of 
Heroes. Its pages are to be of vellum, 
and the firstname to be inscribedon this 
roll-call is that of a refugee, Raimundo 
Libarona, of Bilbao in Spain. He was 



A lobster fisherman at Sheringham, in Norfolk 


CAMPING IN SNOWDONIA 

Great Britain already has two 
National Forest Parks, and now we hear 
that there is to be a third. 

One of the parks is the Argyll National 
Forest Park on the shores of Loch Long 
and Loch Goil, quite, near Glasgow. 
Here only 19,000 acres of the 54,000 arc 
planted with trees, the rest being thrown 
open to campers and hikers. The first 
English National Forest Park was 
opened this year in the Forest of Dean, 
where camping is now possible at Christ¬ 
church, near Coleford. 

The new park is one of 18,000 acres in 
the shadow of Snowdon. 

In throwing open forest areas the 
Forestry Commission hopes to combine 
forestry with a public service. It is felt 
that if there are areas in which for some 
reason trees cannot be planted the 
spaces ought to be used for the benefit of 
the public. Hence the excellent idea of 
allowing people to make use of these 
sites, most of them in the midst of 
glorious scenery. 

WIND INSTRUMENT 

A CN reader in Melbourne writes 
to tell us how Georg Szell, the famous 
conductor now touring Australia, over¬ 
came a slight difficulty in the 
wind department of the Melbourne 
orchestra. 

Don Quixote was being rehearsed, 
and when it came to the part where 
the Don rides his horse full tilt at the 
windmills no wind instrument was to 
be found which could make a big 
enough noise. 

After searching the city someone 
suggested using an oxj^gen cylinder, 
and the gas from this made a wind 
machine work belonging to the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission. 

THE SILVER PAPER 

A special shipment of nearly two tons 
of chocolate and cigarette wrapping foil, 
collected from almost every home in the 
State of South Australia • for the benefit 
of the Adelaide Children’s Hospital, has 
been sent to Liverpool for sale. 


chief engineer in the Spanish steamer 
Garbi when she was detained at Sun¬ 
derland last year; and when the vessel 
was taken oyer by the Franco Govern¬ 
ment he remained in Sunderland with 
14 other members of the crew. A few 
weeks ago he made a gallant rescue. 

A woman swimmer at Grangetown 
found herself in difficulties when a 
heavy sea was running, and Raimundo 
instantly went to her help. He risked 
his life, and by so doings saved a life ; 
and his name will have pride of place 
in the treasured book which Sunder¬ 
land has begun. 

WATER IN THE DESERT 

An Australian scientist has pointed 
out that even the most parched herb¬ 
age in the most arid desert contains a 
certain small proportion of water. 

He believes that a little portable 
machine could be designed to extract 
this minute quantity of moisture from 
the scrub, and thus become a safety 
device for explorers and prospectors 
travelling in the dry interior of 
Australia. The water might not taste 
very pleasant, but the ability to tap 
such a reservoir might sometimes save 
life in the desert. 

EILEEN’S RIDE 

Eileen Lainsbury, 17 months old, is 
probably the only child alive who has 
had her pram drawn by a car. 

It is an amazing story, and how it all 
happened is still a mystery. 

It seems that Eileen’s mother had 
gone into a post office, leaving the pram 
in charge of Margaret, who is three, and 
a little friend called Daphne, who is six. 
As she came out of the post office she 
heard a scream and saw Daphne pointing 
wildly to the pram. It was behind a car, 
and the car was just moving off from the 
pavement, taking the pram with it. 
Eileen’s mother shouted to the driver, 
but he did not hear. She rushed forward, 
clutched hold of the pram, and tried to 
drag it away from the car, but was un¬ 
able to do so, and at last she had to let 
go. The car gathered speed/ but happily 
"'the pram did not overturn, and when at 
last the astonished motorist pulled up 
there was Eileen safe and sound, 
delighted with her adventure. 

PIG AND PANDEMONIUM 

The main street of Elizabeth in New 
Jersey was the scene of great pande¬ 
monium the other day. Running up 
and down as fast as if could go was a 
big black pig, with the whole town 
after it. The pig was very llect of 
foot, and the chase had lasted two 
hours before a policeman, a former 
football champion, made a flying 
tackle and captured the slippery 
porker, to the loud cheers of the te wn 
folk and his fellow policemen. 

A FORTNIGHT IN A TREE 

An Australian silky terrier, so emaci¬ 
ated and feeble that it could hardly wag 
its tail, was lifted out of a tree in Yass, 
New South Wales, the other day after 
having been imprisoned there for 14 
days without food or water. 

The dog chased two rabbits into the 
bottom of an old hollow tree which was 
lying at an angle against another tree. 
About 14 feet up it killed them, but ss it 
was about to make its way out again 
decayed timber fell on top of the dead 
rabbits, blocking the passage. 

As the poor dog could not climb to 
the top of the tree it was trapped, and it 
was not until the fourteenth day that a 
man living about a mile away happened 
to hear barking and rescued it. Two days 
later the game little terrier was frisking 
about as though it had never had its 
adventure in the tree. 
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THE HOME LOVERS 

Sergeant-Major Venter lives at 
Bloemfontein in South Africa. The 
other day he took some hens 90 miles 
by car, sold them, and returned the 
same evening. 

Imagine his surprise when he saw 
two of the hens in his garden the next 
morning. He could hardly believe his 
eyes; but the mystery was explained 
quite simply. The sergeant-major had 
gone to all the trouble of taking the 
hens 90 miles, and then, without 
knowing it, had brought them back, 
for the birds had perched under the 
car and ridden home again in fine style. 

THEY RIDE TO SCHOOL ON A 
COW, THEY DO 

Life is full of surprises, and it is surely 
surprising to hear that in England’s green 
and pleasant land in these days of cycles 
and cars there should be one family 
which prefers to travel by cow. 

The cow is known as Sunbeam, and 
she is said to be as docile in traffic as 
the finest horse. She belongs to Mr 
Joseph Webb, of Debenham in Suffolk, 
who has ridden her hundreds of miles. 
Whenever he goes to market he mounts 
Sunbeam and jogs along the road 
for five miles. People in Debenham’s 
busy street are quite used to seeing 
Sunbeam threading her way through 
lines of cars and lorries. 

Not only does she take her master to 
market, but she carries his two children 
to school ; and in addition to all this 
provides the family with seven gallons 
of milk every day. 

A CHURCHYARD STORY 

The archdeacon was being shown 
round the village churchyard by the 
sexton. “ Dear, dear,” exclaimed the 
visitor, “ why, it is full of wheat! " 

“ Aye,” said the sexton, “ the 
parson would have it.” 

But this was scandalous, the 
archdeacon gasped—wheat in the 
churchyard, indeed. 

“ Aye,” the sexton agreed, sym¬ 
pathetically, " that’s what we all 
thought. But he’s wilful is the vicar ; 
must always go his own way. We 
told him he ought to plant potatoes, 
but lie would have wheat.” 



Keeping to the left—a snapshot near Southampton 


PUSSY ON THE TRAIN 

A tortoiseshell kitten can have only 
eight lives now, for at least one of its 
nine lives was lost during a terrible ex¬ 
perience the little creature had recently. 

Mysterious sounds were heard while 
an express was running between London 
and Newcastle. They seemed to be the 
weak mewings of a kitten, and after a 
long search a kitten was found clinging 
to a bogey platform. 

The poor animal had clung to a narrow 
ledge of swaying steel for 200 miles. 
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O Statesmen, Guard Us 

/"A statesmen, guard us, guard the 
eye, the soul 

Of Europe, keep our noble England 
whole, 

And save the one true seed of freedom 
sown 

Betwixt a people and their ancient 
throne. 

For, saving that, ye help to save 
mankind . 

Till public wrong be crumbled into 
dust, 

And drill the raw world for the march 
of mind, 

Till crowds at length be sane, and 
crowns be just. Tennyson 
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It is Not to be Thought Of 

Jt is not to be thought of that the 
flood of British freedom 
Should perish ; and to evil and to good 
Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible knights of 
old ; 

We must be free or die, who speak the 
tongue 

That Shakespeare spake; the faith 
and morals hold 

Which Milton held. Wordsworth 

& 

Here We Stand 

Qnce more we seem to hear from the 
Corridor of History the famous 
words of Martin Luther: 

Here I take my stand; I can . do 
no other. 

If England to Itself do Rest But True 

'This England never did, nor never 
shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it first did help to wound 
itself. 

Come the three corners of the world in 
arms, 

And we shall shock them. Naught 
shall make us rue, 

If England to itself do rest but true. 

Shakespeare 

The Worse and the Worst 

0 UR congratulations to The Times, 
which we hope has now ended 
once for all the misquoting .of a 
familiar saying. 

All its life the C N has been inter¬ 
ested in the saying if the worse comes 
to the worst, which is regularly printed 
as if the worst comes to the "worst. 

, The Times last week printed the 
saying correctly, and it may be hoped 
that all journalists will please copy, for 
the worst, being already the worst, can 
never come to the worst. 
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Pray God Our Greatness 
Shall Not Fail 

W E sailed wherever ship could sail, 
We founded many a mighty state; 
Pray God our greatness may not fail 
Through craven fears of being great. 

Tennyson 
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A Long Time 

W E like this story of the old lady 
with the lovely complexion and 
the small boy who asked: "Please, 
are you old or young? ” 

“ My dear,” said the old lady, “ I 
have been young a very long time.” 
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The Editor’s Table 
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above the hidden waters of the ancient River 


THE EDITORS WINDOW 

Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of. the world 

FROM MY WINDOW 


England on a Dark Day 

I see her not dispirited, not 
weak, but well remembering 
that she has seen dark days 
before; indeed with a kind 
of instinct that she sees a little 
better on a cloudy day, and 
that in storm of battle and 
calamity she has a secret vigour 
and a pulse like cannon. 

I see her in old age not 
decrepit but young and still 
daring to believe in her power 
of endurance and expansion, 
with strength still equal to 
the time, still wise to entertain 
and swift to execute the policy 
which the heart and mind of 
mankind require at the present 
-time. Emerson 



Np Room For Bad Boys 

Jt is reported that a certain lady 
magistrate declared that “ there 
is no room in this world for bad boys.” 

But what is a bad boy ? He is 
obviously a boy who is being bad 
because he knows no better, and the 
remedy is to show him a better way. 
History is full of reformed bad boys 
who have accomplished great things. 

As often as not a bad boy is one 
of high spirit who gets into mischief 
because he has no proper outlet for 
his energy. Boys ought to have 
something to do ; there is no room for 
badness when one is happily busy with 
something worth doing. 


The Lane and the Road 

W«v destroy our lovely English 
lanes ? Reproaching our local 
authorities recently, a speaker said: 
“ They drive concrete roads through 
the lovely lanes instead of putting 
the roads behind the lanes.” 

The idea is a good one. Why should 
we ever tear up a lane whose beauty 
is the irreplaceable growth of the 
years ? Put the road behind it and 
leave the lane for those who walk. 
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JUST AN IDEA 
How true are these words of La Roche¬ 
foucauld, that true courage is to do with¬ 
out ivitnesses everything one is capable 
of doing before the world. 


Under the Editor's Table 


Qolf is becoming more democratic. 
Players all use the same clubs. 

0 

certain family has a belt that has 
been handed down for generations. 
Family of strap-hangers. 

0 

Some people’s energy never gives out. 
And they never give in. 

0 

jl cat has been found that is growing 
wings. But it doesn’t fly at you. 

□ 

The modern servant wants too much 
attention, says a mistress. L'kes 
to be given notice. 

. 0 

MAN’S job is checking the rainfall. 
Wish he would do it more thoroughly. 


A certain London policeman gives 
everybody a smile. No doubt 
it is put on. 

Peter Puck Wants to Know 



If the gardener mends his clothes 
with a cabbage patch 


A Message to the 
German People 

One of the most important documents 
issued in the Crisis has been the Manifesto 
of the British Labour Party to the German 
people. We take this from it. 

’"There need be no war. Provided 
that the threat of force is re¬ 
nounced, there can be just and peaceful 
settlement of all international disputes. 

Germany needs raw - materials and 
foodstuffs. If war comes she will find 
it very hard to obtain them. 

We have no wish to destroy the 
German people. We have been, we 
still are, your friends. We do all in 
our power to tell you the truth, now, 
before it is too late. ■ Remember that 
it is not you who want war. It is a 
small handful only of your rulers. 

If peace can be saved now—and it 
can be saved—a new Europe and a 
new world can be built. ... It will be 
a Europe free and happy because the 
shadow of war has been lifted from its 
life. Lift that shadow, as you can 
lift it, and the workers of Germany 
and the world can share fully in a new 
epoch of prosperity through peace. 

What the Fight is For 

By the Prime Minister 

Jf, despite all our efforts to find the 
way of peace (and God knows I 
have tried my best), if in spite of all 
that we find ourselves forced to 
embark upon a struggle which is 
bound to. be fraught with suffering, 
and misery for all mankind and the 
end of which no man can foresee, if 
that should happen, we shall not be 
fighting for the political future of a 
far away city in a foreign land; we 
shall be fighting for the preservation 
of those principles the destruction of 
which would involve the destruction 
of all possibility of peace and security 
for the peoples of the world. 

This issue of peace or war does not 
rest with us, and I trust that those 
with whom the responsibility does lie 
will think of the millions of human 
beings whose fate depends upon their 
actions. For ourselves, we have a 
united country behind us, and in this: 
critical hour I believe that we shall 
show the world that, as we think, so 
we will act, as a united nation. 

© 

The Threat to Life Itself 

By Lord Halifax 

’“There are some who say that the fate 
of European nations is no concern 
of ours'and that we should not look 
far beyond our own frontiers ; but 
those who thus argue forget, I think, 
that in failing to uphold the liberties 
of others we run great risk of betraying 
the principle of liberty itself, and with 
it our own freedom and independence. 

We have built up a society with 
values which are accepted not only 
in this country but over vast areas of 
the world. If we stand by and see 
these values set at nought the security 
of all those things on which life itself 
depends seems to be undermined. 
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The Poles in America have sent a collection of American State flags to Poland to celebrate 
the 20th anniversary of Polish freedom, and the flags are here being received in the courtyard 
of Warsaw Palace, the Polish guard on the left bearing Polish colours 


aridt German and Russian tyrants did. 
Til ere was a little boy in Russian 
Poland who lived near the frontier 
which was guarded by Cossacks. He 
caught a young blackbird and taught 
th r e r bird to whistle a Polish national 
song. As soon as his pupil got the 
song right the boy set him free, and the 
bird flew into the woods singing the 
forbidden song Poland is not yet lost. 

The Russian sentry heard it and went 
into the woods to find the offender, 
• but all in vain. 1 A whole detachment of 
Cossacks came to seek this impudent 
fellow defying the Tsar. They 
searched the woods, they closed the 
roads, and at last they found him, 
sitting on a branch of a tree, pro¬ 
claiming loudly to all the world that 
Poland should be free. Alas, the merry 
little songster was doomed for his 
crifnes, one more victim of mighty 
Ritssia and the Tsardom. 

The Polish children in German 
Poland were allowed, as a great con¬ 
cession, to say their prayers in Polish ; 
butPin 1906 even this was forbidden. 
Ten 1 thousand schoolchildren went on 
strike about the. new decree ; they 
refused to say Our Father in German. 


When the time for prayers arrived all 
the children stood up in their class¬ 
rooms, with their hands folded, and 
their eyes fixed on the cross above 
the teacher’s platform, but not a sound 
escaped their lips. They were saying 
their Polish prayer in their hearts, and 
no punishment could make them 
change it. They were flogged, some 
of them were beaten to death, some 
of their parents were sent to prison; 
yet even then they did not surrender. 

In order to get rid of the Poles the 
Germans passed a further law that no 
Pole should be allowed to erect a 
house, even on his own land. It hap¬ 
pened that a farmer wanted to build 
a new house because his old one was - 
burned down, and as he was refused 
permission to do it he built a caravan. 
When the police went after him he 
proved that it was not a house at all, 
but a wagon in which he was living, 
and so. another law was passed pro¬ 
hibiting the erection of dwellings 
“ where fire can be lit to cook food.” 
Poles were not allowed to live even like 
gipsies on their own soil. But worst . 
of all was a law which made it legal for ; , 
any German to buy any Polish land, .. 


even if the owner refused to sell it. 
There was no appeal from this law. 
The Pole had to accept the money that 
was offered for his house or land, and 
to leave the place. 

Yet, in spite of all this bitter per¬ 
secution, the faith of the Pole remained 
unshaken. He kept it through all the 
long years of suffering, always believ¬ 
ing that relief would come, always 
believing that in the end justice would 
be done. 

And come it did at last. The Great 
War gave a new chance to the Polish 
nation, though before the Great Dawn 
arrived the whole country had to go 
through agonies beyond description, 
the most cruel suffering that even 
Poland has known. Poles were forced 
to fight in the Russian, German, 
and Austrian armies, brother against 
brother. Many Polish regiments 
refused to fight, and were shot from 
behind by Germans or Russian's who 
followed them. Villages and towns 
were burned and destroyed, cornfields 
were changed into heaps of .broken 
shells, the coal mines were.flooded, the 
rich oil-fields were set on fire. And yet 
all this was.to prove.a blessing to our. 


country, for it set us free. The Great 
War set me free, it set my country 
free: can English people imagine 
what words like these can mean ? 

People in the West may curse the 
war, they may doubt whether any¬ 
thing good can ever come out of it'; 
but Poland knows. We know that 
without the war we should be suffering 
still, suffering perhaps for ages to 
come without any to help us, without 
any possibility of setting ourselves free. 
It seems.to us like a dream even yet, 
for the impossible thing has happened. 

The three parts of Poland that were 
ruthlessly, torn from each other are 
united again into one. The children of 
Poland sing their merry Polish songs as 
loudly as they like, and in our schools 
our Polish teachers teach them to read 
and write in their mother tongue. No 
more are we afraid of spies, no riiore 
do we walk furtively through our own 
streets, or speak to each other' in 
whispers. Spies and prisons and tor¬ 
tures have passed like a terrible 
shadow. Anew Poland is reborn into 
a new world,'a world in which, please 
God, crimes Tike: the breaking-up of 
Poland shall-never be possible again. - - 
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The man With a Few thousands to Spare 


What He Did With Them 


'T'he inagic'of St Mungo’s name is at 
*■ work again in Glasgow, where 
the people are discussing what has 
been done for the good of their city in 
the past three years. 

Last month the sheaves of those 
competing for the first St Mungo Prize 
were duly gathered in by the Union 
Bank of Scotland, and by the end of 
the year the name of the successful 
candidate will be known and his prize 
of £iooo awarded. 

The St Mungo Prize is one of those 
happy inspirations which in our time 
have often come to rich men. In 
the summer of 1936 a man walked 
stealthily into the room of the manager 
of the Trustee Department of the bank 
in St Vincent Street and produced his 
cheque book. He wished, he explained, 
to establish a fund whereby a prize of 
£1000 would be available every three 
years. The prize was to be awarded by 
an independent body of selectors who 
were representative of the city’s life 
and culture to whoever had done most 
for Glasgow during the three years. 
The winner need not be a native or 
resident of Glasgow, and need not 
even be British, and the only sugges¬ 
tions he offered were that the prize 
should be for work in or towards such 
things as these : _ . 

The beautifying of the city as a whole, 
or in part, or in a particular building ; 
The increasing of the wellbeing of the 
city or Us citizens, or of public or 
general health in the city ; 

The purification of the atmosphere by 
the abolition or mitigation of the 
smoke nuisance ; 


The creation or fostering of good or 
better relations between different classes 
in the city; 

The increase of culture or opportunities 
for educational and cultural develop¬ 
ment ; and 

The bringing of the city into a more 
honoured position or into prominence 
in any worthy and honourable respect. 
The judges include the Lord Provost 
of Glasgow, the Deacon-Convener of the 
Trades, the Lord Dean of the Guild, 
the Sheriff of Lanarkshire, the Princi¬ 
pal of the University, the local 
Presidents of the Physicians and Sur¬ 
geons and the Architects, and of the 
Glasgow Civic Society, the Chairmen 
of the branch of the Institute of 
Journalists and of the Trades Council, 
and at least two women, one with the 
longest service on the City Corporation, 
the other chosen by the Union Bank. 

It would be difficult to assemble a 
more representative committee, for all 
are fully associated with Glasgow. 
As the anonymous donor said, “ If 
public opinion could be concentrated 
on the wellbeing and improvement of 
the city much greater progress in 
everything that tends towards its 
advancement would be made, and the 
existence of the Trust would help 
towards that end.” The present value 
of the fund is £13,500. 

Nominations of candidates are sent 
by societies in or connected with Glas¬ 
gow engaged in charitable, ameliora¬ 
tive, or social work ; or representing 
arts, trades, businesses, or professions. 

All the people of Glasgow know the 
story of St Mungo, for he is the patron 


saint of their city, and to him their 
cathedral is dedicated; but some of our 
readers may not recognise St Kenti- 
gern under that name, which means 
well-beloved. 

Kentigern was a member of the 
Pictish royal family and was born 
about 80 years before Augustine landed 
in Kent. As a child he was trained in 
the monastery founded at Culross by 
St Serf, who gave him the name 
Mungo and sent him out as a mis¬ 
sionary to the people who lived about 
Glasgow. There he found a little 
Christian community surrounded by 
persecuting pagans, and had to flee to 
Wales, where he founded the monas¬ 
tery from which St Asaph’s Cathedral 
arose in later days. 

When the Christian party among 
the British in the north won the vic¬ 


tory of Arthuret over the heathen in 
the year 573, Redderech the Bountiful, 
King of Strathclyde, sent for Mungo, 
who became a vigorous missionary 
bishop with Glasgow as his centre. 

On the arms of Glasgow are a robin, 
a tree, a fish, and a ring, and the legend 
is that the robin refers to a pet St 
Mungo restored to life at a fire kindled 
from an oak tree, while the ring 
was recovered from the mouth of a 
salmon in the Clyde, where it had been 
thrown by a king who was angry with 
his wife. The queen appealed to the 
bishop, who miraculously recovered 
the ring, the story says. 

St Mungo, therefore, is remembered 
as one who went about Glasgow doing 
good, and it is fitting that his name 
should be given to a prize for making 
Glasgow greater and nobler yet. 


The Wars We Prefer 


Rotary Helps the World Along 


It is good news indeed that the 
* Rotary Clubs in this country are 
beginning to take individual refugee 
children under their wing. 

Worthing was the first Rotary Club 
to adopt a child. Now Chelmsford 
Rotarians have taken a German boy 
and girl, have made themselves re¬ 
sponsible for their maintenance and 
education, and are giving them hos¬ 
pitality in the school holidays. At 
the same time they have adopted an 
English boy who is to go out to 
Australia, to One of the Fairbridge 
Farms. Other Rotary Clubs are to 
follow suit. 

This is, of course, by no means the 
beginning of Rotary’s interest in the 
unfortunate exiles from Central 
Europe. The Rotary movement, 

. banned by Hitler because it is inter¬ 
national in its outlook, has been long 
at work creating interest in the 
welfare of the refugees, and inspiring 
meetings at which refugee committees 
are formed. 

1 This is the way Rotary, like Toc H, 
goes to work, spreading; the news 
of charity and kindliness, collecting 
helpers everywhere for all good causes, 
and thus covering a far wider field 
than it could by its personal concentra¬ 
tion on individual cases. 

There are 478 Rotary Clubs in the 
United Kingdom, and it will not be 
long before each one has adopted one 
or more refugee children. The head¬ 


quarters in London has not yet received 
the full records, for the branches get 
the good work done first and report it 
later; indeed, much of their kindly 
activities does not get reported at all. 

Before the advent of Hitler Rotary 
was a big force in Germany, Austria, 
and Czecho-Slovakia. Needless to 
say, former Rotarians from Central 
Europe have been the first to receive 
help from their comrades in this 
country. 

From now onwards special emphasis 
will be laid by all British Rotarians 
on their Youth Work, which received 
its first great impulse about two years 
ago from Mr T. A. Warren, who was 
chairman of the Community Service 
Committee of the Rotary International 
in 1937. Children who are_ deaf or 
blind, children who stammer, children 
who are physically ill or mentally 
backward, all these can now claim 
the friendship and help of Rotarians 
everywhere. 

The C N has heard that the Kiwanis 
of America may be coming to this 
country before long, to begin work 
here. They are about the same age 
as the Rotary movement, and their 
aims and objects are much the same, 
though perhaps even more widespread, 
for, although there are now 209,648 
Rotarians in the world, more than half 
of whom are in America, there are 
Kiwanis clubs in nearly every town 
and village in the United States. 


YY/e take the following from an 
” Italian official publication. 

Ten years ago Mussolini, when intro¬ 
ducing the Bill for land reclamation, 
announced the Government’s intention 
of reclaiming all the marsh lands of 
Italy, thus freeing the country from the 
curse of malaria and enriching the 
national territory with millions of 
acres of fertile lands on which the 
farmers of the country can raise the 
crops to feed a rapidly-growing popula¬ 
tion and rear their children under 
favourable social conditions. The pro¬ 
gramme then outlined has been carried 
out; the fever-breeding marshes at 
the gates of Rome, in the Tuscan 
Maremma, in the delta of the River Po, 
and much of the malarial lands in 
Sardinia, Calabria, and other parts of 
the south have been transformed into 
fertile farm lands; and the work is 
proceeding steadily towards completion 
all over the peninsula. 

The article then proceeds to refer 
to the further land reclamation planned 
for Sicily, and in doing so it quotes 
what the Duce said at Littoria when 


he inaugurated that wonderful new 
city on December 18, 1932. Pointing 
to a long line of ploughs and motor- 
tractors, he remarked, “ This is the 
kind of warfare that we prefer.” 

It is this active organisation of 
great work that makes us hope for 
peace. Italy has in hand not only 
the transformation of Sicily, but 
many other great public works, in¬ 
cluding a World Exhibition at Rome 
in 1942 which is planned to extend 
from Rome to the seaboard, and 
further great colonisation schemes in 
Africa. It is such work, says Musso¬ 
lini, that he prefers, while we also 
know that Hitler plans, not armaments 
alone, but magnificent improvements 
in German towns. We may hope that 
both the Fulirer and the Duce will 
devote their great abilities to forward¬ 
ing schemes like these instead of 
promoting aggression which must lead 
to war. 

We do well to dwell on these things. 
It is as true of Dictators as of boys 
that they keep out of mischief when 
well employed. 


The Marvellous Beak of a Bird 


oung people who study birds would 
^ have been amused if they had 
seen the grave letters that have been 
appearing recently in one of the grown¬ 
up newspapers solemnly discussing the 
problem do hawfinches crack cherry¬ 
stones ? 

Of course they do ; they have done 
so ever since we have had records of 
their habits. 

We are apt to forget, perhaps, that 
the beak of a bird is one of the organs 
in which Nature has specialised most 
astonishingly. This feature, with its 
scales on the legs, is a heritage brought 
by the bird from its reptile ancestry. 
Knowing that a turtle weighing a 
hundredweight or more can snap off a 
man’s hand with its beak, we think 
bird life can furnish no parallel to feats 
so terrific, but in proportion to size 
birds excel the reptiles in thispower. 

The great black cockatoo, relatively 
weak of body, has developed an enor¬ 
mous beak of complicated structure, 
enabling it to thrive on a diet which 
would defy a man even though he 
were a giapt. Its favourite food is the 
nut of the great kanary tree, so hard 


that, a man must use a heavy hammer 
to crack it. The cockatoo, taking it in 
its vice-like beak, cuts through a sec¬ 
tion of the shell, and then breaks off 
more shell so that it can extract the 
kernel with its tongue. 

The oyster-catcher, wrongly named, 
does really open mussels, and with a 
stab of its beak detaches limpets from 
the rocks which would baffle all our 
attempts to remove them. A heron 
spears its fish unerringly; the turn- 
stone raises and overturns stones with 
its beak; a healthy parrot can bite 
with the force of a bulldog; and the 
little budgerigar, w 7 hen in its tantrums, 
has a nip to make the unwary howl in 
pain and astonishment. 

There is matter for prolonged study 
in the bills of birds. Think of three 
contrasts—the immense bag-net beak 
of the pelican, the wonderful dredging 
apparatus of the spoonbill, and the 
astonishing organ of the flamingo, 
which turns its head upside-down 
under the w'ater and sifts out food as 
it walks its way. 

The hawfinch is a wonder as a nut¬ 
cracker, but he is in exalted company. 
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POWANGA AND Riches For Mexico From the 


HIS PEARL 

Life on Badu Island 

There is only one topic of conversa¬ 
tion on Badu Island just now. 

Powanga, a native diver, is the 
centre of interest, for he has found a 
pearl weighing 23 carats, one of the 
best ever found in Torres Strait, the 
shallow stretch of water separating 
Australia from New Guinea. 

Powanga sent his treasure to the 
Chief Protector of Aborigines in 
Brisbane, and when a buyer comes 
forward for it the native may find 
himself the richest man on the island. 

Badu Island has a population of 
about 500 natives and five whites, 
who are ruled over by Mrs Ethel May 
Rahel, a teacher. ' She it is who, 
helped by three native councillors and 
three native policemen, superintends 
the conduct of the natives and teaches 
the children. It is amusing to learn 
that, according to the laws, a woman 
can be charged for being a bad cook 
or for nagging her husband !' 

The busiest place on the island is 
the only native factory in Australia, 
where native women stitch away 
making ready-made clothing for all 
the Torres Strait aborigines as well as 
the natives at some of the Govern¬ 
ment settlements on the mainland of 
North Queensland. 

The Honest Seout 

, Customs officers when told that a Boy 
Scout, no matter what nationality, has 
nothing to declare, never question the 
truth, of the declaration. 

Maclean’s Magazine, Toronto 


Battlefields of Spain 


CTve thousand refugees from Spain 
* have found refuge in Mexico dur¬ 
ing the past few months. 

At first Mexico’s diehards were far 
from pleased by this fact. They felt 
sure the refugees were a bad lot, but 
as they arrived prejudice against them 
changed to pride. It was found that 
some of the best-known men of Spain 
were among their number—famous 
scholars, teachers, writers, social re¬ 
formers, artists. Whatever side they 
were on in the civil war these were 
good men, and Mexico realises that 
once these people are established the 
country will be richer for their coming. 

To those who felt that these new¬ 
comers ■ would bring with them the 
political disturbances of the old world 
the refugees replied simply, “ We come 
to work.” 

Provisions to enable this new popula¬ 
tion to earn a livelihood are being worked 
out carefully. A considerable sum of 
money has been raised for this purpose. 


So far four schemes have been 
approved. For those to whom land has 
been granted, a loan bank is to bo set 
up from which the newcomers may 
borrow to buy the equipment they 
need to get started in agriculture or 
industry. For those with literary 
ability a publishing firm will be started. 
For those with technical skill chemical 
laboratories are to be opened. 

For 2000 families with pioneer pluck 
in them an agricultural colony is to be 
founded in the State of Chihuahua, 
where industries are also to be set up 
to make use of the agricultural pro¬ 
ducts near at hand. If this colony is a 
success others will be founded on 
similar lines. 

Other undertakings the committee 
is considering are the opening up of a 
fishing industry and the intensification 
of olive and grape culture. 

The plans are excellent. We hope 
they will be carried out as wisely as 
they have been made. 


Moscow's New WayTo the Black Sea 


/^\ne of the greatest feats in the 
building of a new Russia was 
the construction of an 80-mile canal 
linking the rivers Moskva and Volga. 

With its completion Moscow, 
Russia’s capital, became in effect a 
seaport, for it acquired access by water 
to no fewer than five seas. 

Although the canal was opened only 
two years ago tourists are using the 
new waterway in great numbers, for 
it opens up to them the whole of 
Central European Russia, it being 
possible to go by steamer from 


Moscow to the Black Sea in the far 
south-eastern corner of Europe. 

Goods traffic through the canal is 
increasing enormously, and last year 
1,300,000 tons were carried, the figure 
for this year being likely to rise to 
two millions. Goods made in Russia’s 
new industrial areas come pouring 
into the capital along the canal, as 
well as fruit and vegetables and 
building material. 

The fleet employed consists of 17 
motor-ships, 18 steamships, and 222 
barges, and more are being added. 


SEIZED BY A 
CROCODILE 

And Saved by a . 
Biackfeliow 

■ Once more we have a brave story 
to tell of an Australian Blackfellow. 

The rivers and creeks of North 
Australia are alive with crocodiles, 
and some hunters spend their time 
hunting them. They are valuable for 
their tough hides, but' very dangerous 
to encounter. 

Jack Palmer, a well-known croco¬ 
dile shooter from Darwin, had a very 
nasty experience the other day, when 
he was attacked by a giant crocodile 
and dragged into the-water. He had 
shot the monster once in the head 
when it was lying at the edge of the 
water, and it slid into the river and 
sank. Then, thinking he had killed 
it, Palmer waded into the water to 
recover his prize, when the monster 
attacked him and seized his arm. 

With amazing fortitude the almost 
helpless man saved his own life for 
the time being by poking his finger in 
the crocodile’s eye, forcing it to release 
him. The crocodile, however, made a 
second attack and grasped him by the 
leg, and Palmer was rapidly being 
pulled into deep water. He shouted 
lustily for help, and a Blackfellow 
heard his cries, ran to the scene, 
jumped into the water, and managed 
to beat off the monster and save the 
man’s life. 


Gloucester is to spend £100,000 on a 
new city bridge over the Severn, the 
present bridge being 130 years old; 
the new one will have dual carriage¬ 
ways and cycle tracks. 



AN ANCIENT CANADIAN ^ 

A farmer of North Alberta has turned 
up with his plough near Grande Tv 
Prairie in the Peace River district Of 
some bones of the dinosaur. The 
discovery proves that this giant • i 
reptile roamed farther north than 
was formerly supposed. 



SANDRINGHAM’S FLAX FACTORY 

Some 1100 acres at Sandringham have 
been growing flax this year compared 
with 250 acres last year. As a result the 
factorvatWest Newton,which KingGeorge 
the Fifth promoted, is being extended and 
will beoneof the best-equipped in Europe. 


ARCTIC 

OCEAN. 


A SEASHORE HARVEST 

During the late summer coast-dwellers 
of Sakhalin gather an edible seaweed 
known as sea-colewort. After being 
dried this is exported to China, where 
it is much esteemed as a food. 


ICELAND 


CHRISTMAS IS 
COMING 

The Christmas mails 
to the Far North are 
already orv their long 
voyage, carried on the 
RMS Nascopie to 
the lonely outposts 
around Hudson Bay. 
The vessel will cover 
12,780 miles and make 
48 calls. 


,4 T LA NT I C 
OCEAN 

Grenada. 


NATIVE TASTES 
IN KENYA 

With a view to dis¬ 
covering the broad¬ 
casts best suited to 
the African natives, 
officials of the Kenya 
Government are visit¬ 
ing a reserve near 
Nairobi when the wire¬ 
less station is sending 
out stories and songs 
in the Kikuyu language. 

A VOLCANO UNDER THE SEA 

Black masses of rock in big columns 
of water thrown up 150 feet above 
the sea off the West Indian island of 
Grenada have lately revealed the 
existence of a submarine volcano. 
Earth tremors were felVon the island 
during the eruption. 



CANOEING DOWN THE 
ZAMBESI 

Mr Ernest Smith, of Salisbury in 
Southern Rhodesia, has spent a three- 
week holiday voyaging 400 miles 
down the Zambesi in a dug-out 
canoe. He set out from Chirundu 
and reached Chikoa in Portuguese 
East Africa. Crocodiles and hippos 
often delayed his progress. 


DUTCH FARMERS FOR 
AUSTRALIA 

The first Dutch family is on its way. 
to New South Wales, sent out by the 
Netherlands Emigration Foundation, 
which has arranged a migration 
scheme for farmers with the 
Commonwealth Government., 


i^NEW 

ZEALAND 
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Cetus the 
Celestial Whale 

The Recent Blaze-up 
of Mira 

By the C N Astronomer 

Tliat great celestial Whale, Cetus, 
now covers most of the south-east 
sky below Jupiter and Saturn late in 
the evening; Jupiter is, in fact, just 
within its boundaries, and Saturn very 
nearly so. 

The great pulsating sun Mira has also 
blazed up and expanded to its full bril¬ 
liance, being now nearly second magni¬ 
tude. At present it is low in the south¬ 
east sky, and so is not visible much 
before n o’clock, when it is to the 
south-east of Saturn, as indicated by 
the star-map. As this part of Cetus 


Hambledon's Eleven 



Mira and the great constellation of 
Cetus relative to Jupiter and Saturn 

rises nearly half an hour earlier each 
week, Mira will soon become observable 
earlier in the evening. 

Mira forms a striking triangle with 
Gamma in Cetus and Alpha in Pisces ; 
at present Mira appears brighter than 
either of these two stars, but as it 
remains at its maximum brilliance for 
only about 10 to 14 days it may-have 
declined somewhat next week, becoming 
invisible to the naked eye in two or 
three months’ time. There will thus be 
plenty of time for observers to watch 
Mira gradually “ go out,” as it were. 
It does not go out, however, but declines 
to about 10th magnitude. 

Mira is, as its name implies, indeed 
a marvel. From its' great range of 
magnitude we see how colossal this 
celestial flare-up must be, particularly 
when its immensity is taken into 
account. For its maximum measured 
diameter amounts to about 260 million 
miles, some 300 times wider than our Sun. 

What a terrible spectacle Mira would 
present now were it in the place of our 
Sun, with its colossal inferno of radiant 
fire-mist, chiefly flaming hydrogen and 
calcium, soaring upwards at speeds of 
many hundreds of miles a second 1 The 
surface temperature of Mira increases 
from an average of 1800 degrees to 
about 2400 degrees Centigrade. Not 
only does this marvellous sun expand 
bodily during the four to five months 
that it is increasing from its quiescent 
state of 10th magnitude, but its surface 
heat and light so increases that its entire 
radiance amounts to some 10,000 times 
more when at second magnitude. 

The Giant Sun Menkar 

These periodical outbursts vary both 
in duration and extent between certain 
known limits of two or three weeks in 
attaining maximum. Sometimes, owing 
to some mysterious causes, they attain 
only third or fourth magnitude. The 
outburst seen in 1886 reached only fifth 
magnitude, having occurred in 1723, 
because the light from Mira takes 163 
years to reach us, for it is 10,320,000 
times farther away than our Sun. 

Cetus possesses another giant sun. 
Alpha, or Menkar, which means Nose in 
Arabic, this star being situated at the 
nose of this fanciful monster Menkar 
has admeasured diameter of 97 million 
miles, so it would Stretch all the way 
from the Earth to our Sun. Imagine 
scorching tornadoes of flame and fire- 
mist filling all this vast span of space, 
112 times the width of our Sun. But 
Menkar is 9,400,000 times farther away. 

Cetus is of additional interest just 
bow because the little world of Vesta is 
speeding through it. G. F. M. 


The cricketing season is over, and it 
is worth while to remember the first 
cricketing Eleven who ever played on a 
village green. It teas at Hambledon in 
Hampshire. 

'"These Hampshire men of Hambledon 
met an England Eleven on Broad 
Halfpenny Down and beat them by 
an innings and t68 runs more than 
100 years before the Australians 
first took the Ashes from England at 
the Oval. The actual date was 1777. 

Before that memorable year these 
redoubtable villagers of the Hamble¬ 
don Club, farmer, potter, bailiff, 
gamekeeper, baker, labourer among 
them, had challenged and defeated a 
Twenty-Two of All England, for the 
club had come into existence before 
George the Third was king and was the 
greatest nursery of cricket of its day. 

The matches it played did not 
draw the Test Match crowds of 
Lord’s and the Oval, of Trent Bridge 
or Old Trafford, to Broad Halfpenny 
or Windmill Down, but half the 
county would be present during the 
solemnity of the great occasions. 

Eminent Cricketers 

In these grand matches noble 
patrons, if they had cricketing ability, 
would sometimes find a place. In 
the match which was for Hambledon 
such a signal victory the Duke of 
Dorset led the England side and 
made a duck in the first innings, 
and Lord Tankerville • went in first 
for Hambledon. 

But the cricketers whom old Nyren 
names as the most eminent when 
the club was in its glory were David 
Harris, John Wells, Richard Purchase, 
William Beldham, John Small, Harry 
Walker, Tom Walker,.Noah Mann, 
Thomas Scott, and Thomas Taylor. 
To them we may add Richard Nyren, 
the captain, who made the club, and 
on whose death it faded away. The 
oldest of them was David Harris, 
born in 1754. William Beldham 
lived till 1862. 

Hambledon’s Eleven was not always 
the same. Newcomers were drafted 
in, old hands dropped out. Those 
named in the foregoing roll of 
honour were the pick, the batters, 
bowlers, and fielders who were the 
glory of their time, the admired of 
gentle and simple. They had noble 
patrons, like Sir Horace Mann, as 
well as Lord Frederic Bcauclerk and 
the Duke of Dorset, who were not 
by any means superfluous on the 
field. Lord Frederic was the most 
dashing hitter of his day. 

Playing in Velvet Caps 

The appearance of the players on 
Broad Halfpenny Down was most 
aristocratic. The Hambledon men 
were uniformly dressed in sky-blue 
coats with black velvet collars and 
the C C engraved on their buttons. 
They wore knee-breeches, silk stock¬ 
ings, and silver-buckled shoes, and 
at one time played in velvet caps. 
It was before the days of tall hats. 

In telling of these cricketers of old 
time we should begin with that 
Thoroughbred old English yeoman 
Richard Nyren. He was the chosen 
general of all the matches. He was, 
adds his nephew and chronicler John 
Nyren, with pardonable partiality, 
a good face-to-face, unflinching, un¬ 
compromising, independent man. 


These were the bowlers before the 
coming of the great David Harris. 
Nyren becomes lyrical in describing 
him. He was a raw countryman 
when he first joined the club, but 
his delivery became such as would 
make him a model for a sculptor. 
His balls were very little beholden 
to the ground when pitched; it was 
but a touch and up again, and woe 
be to the man who did not get in 
to block them, • for they had such a 
peculiar curl that they would grind 
his fingers against the bat. -i 

An Incomparable Bat 

If David Harris was the deadliest 
bowler, William Beldham, “ Silver 
Billy,” was the incomparable bat, 
the finest hitter of his age. A close- 
set, active man, about five feet 
eight inches, with light - coloured 
hair, none could hit a ball harder or 
play it more safely. When he could 
cut the balls at the point of his bat 
he was in his glory—and their speed 
was as the speed of thought. A duel 
between him and Harris was one of 
the finest treats in cricketing. 

John Wells was a baker, a short, 
thick, well-set man, in make like a 
cob-horse, a fair bowler, a steady 
bat, a safe field. In short, says old 
Nyren, an excellent servant of all 
work, and as such esteemed below 
his merits, for in cricket, as in the 
graver pursuits of life, “ the willing 
workman is ever spurred and extra 
merit goes out sighing.” 

John Small the elder was a good 
all-round man, and the best judge of 
a short-run in England. He was a 
good fiddler who taught himself the 
double bass. Once, on the way to 
a musical party, a bull barred his 
way in a field, and Small, nothing 
daunted, sat down with his bass 
and like Orpheus played the beast 
into good temper. His son John 
inherited both music and cricket 
from his father ; and from his mother 
as well. She came to every Hambledon 
match with an enormous green um¬ 
brella, which she waved excitedly when 
her husband or her son made a hit. 

A Perfect Fielder 

Tom and Harry Walker, those 
“ anointed clod-stumpers,” were the 
coolest of batters, clumsy in style 
but desperately hard to get out. 

Tom Taylor was perfect in the 
field both in judgment and practice, 
a brilliant hitter, with a defence not so 
good. He was too fond of cutting at 
the point of the bat balls that were 
delivered straight, and so made runs 
but often sacrificed his wicket. 

These are the. most famous. There 
were otherswho played for Hambledon: 
Thomas Scott, Barber and Hogsflesh 
and Brett, the fastest bowler ever 
known, and little George Leer the 
long-stop. It is right that these 
fine old fellows should remain estab¬ 
lished in the annals of the best of 
games, for they plaj^ed it with upright 
heart, and played it well. In the 
words of the Hambledon Club Song: 

And when the game’s o’er, and our fate 
shall draw nigh, 

For the heroes of cricket like others must 
die. 

Our bats we’ll resign, neither troubled 
nor vext. 

And give up our wickets to those who 
come next. 


Trains of Today 
and Tomorrow 

Engine Experiments 

This country, the cradle of the rail¬ 
way, is still making train experiments, 
and the battle has yet to be fought out 
between steam locomotives, turbines, 
Diesel and electric locomotives, and 
electric trains. 

In the United States some of the 
Diesel trains are being replaced by 
massive electric locomotives hauling 
ordinary trains of light weight capable 
of running 1000 miles a day at high 
speed. The Diesel engine is an internal 
combustion engine which uses heavy 
oil as fuel. Whereas in the motor-car 
engine petrol vapour is exploded 
behind the piston by an electric 
spark, in this engine there is no 
explosion, the gas being expanded by 
heat generated in compressing air. 
The piston itself compresses the air 
and causes it to rise in temperature 
sufficiently to vaporise a charge of 
petroleum sprayed into the cylinder. 
It is a splendid invention. 

Steam Holding Its Own 

As we have so much coal, it is 
fortunate that the steam locomotive 
seems to be holding its own. Although 
the locomotive fleet of the four main¬ 
line companies has been reduced in 
five years from 20,369 to 19,577, the 
total number of miles run by our 
trains has increased from 553,426,000 
to 583,007,000. 

Experiment. continues in many 
other matters of train practice. By 
what is called track-circuiting, electric 
currents are passed through the run¬ 
ning rails in such a way as to prevent 
the movement of signals admitting 
another train to a section of line ; this 
is helpful for train operations where 
every second counts. This automatic 
control of signals means that trains 
can enter sections immediately the last 
wheel of the previous train has cleared. 

Open train windows is said to be a 
British tradition, but there is much to 
be said for entirely closed carriages 
with double windows and controlled 
ventilation. 

The Leaf of 
the Spruce 

The spruce is a native of Sweden and 
other European countries. Its timber 
is whiter and more lissom than that of 
the Scots fir. The needles are much 
shorter and finer, and arranged quite 
differently closely along the twigs. 

Unlike Scots fir, it 
hates dry ground. In 
this country it will 
only grow well in 
cool positions where 
moisture is always 
handy. Few Christ¬ 
mas trees planted 
out in gardens will 
ever make fine trees 
for this reason. The 
kind of land for 
spruces is just wrong 
for houses.. The 
wood is called white Baltic pine, and 
is a principal carpenter’s timber for 
boards, planks, roofing rafters, and so on. 
Spruce yields turpentine, and also makes 
good telegraph and' flag poles. To grow 
well the spruce needs sloping ground, 
not swamp. This is not so important 
for growing the small trees which we find 
in the shops at Christmas; they are 
grown in nursery fields. 
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Stamp That Kept 
Back Newspapers 

Sir Rowland Hill’s Lost 
Invention 

Sir Rowland Hill gave us the penny 
postage stamp, but an invention of 
his just put on view at the Science 
Museum, South Kensington, shows how 
another kind of stamp defeated him. 

He invented a rotary machine for 
printing newspapers just 104 years ago. 
Newspapers employ machines built on 
the same principle today, but when 
Rowland Hill introduced his inven¬ 
tion an inland revenue duty stamp 
had to be fixed to every sheet as it 
was printed. Rowland Hill suggested 
that a stamp should be impressed on 
the paper as it was printed. A similar 
practice is favoured by the Post Office 
nowadays for certain kinds of letters 
accepted for postage ; but the idea 
was too progressive for the Govern¬ 
ment then, so Rowland Hill’s useful 
invention was put away in the cup¬ 
board and forgotten. 

Yet the world of newspapers rolled 
on, and before the Father of the Penny 
Post died the stamp duty for news¬ 
papers had disappeared, and The 
Times had begun to use rotary print¬ 
ing machines with curved plates 
clamped on to them. None would 
think now of using any others. 

A Bar to Progress 

Rowland Hill’s inking rollers and 
printing cylinders are now assembled 
again at South Kensington, with a 
drawing of his original machine as it 
looked when he surveyed it with an 
inventor’s eye. These objects have 
not been seen in public for more than 
60 years, when they were shown at the 
Caxton celebrations of 1877, held to 
mark the 400th anniversary of the 
first book printed, in England. 

Experts then said that Rowland 
Hill’s invention was superior in some 
ways to the rotary printing machines 
' then in use. It is sad to think that it 
was held up for so many years on 
account of a stamp, but it is charac¬ 
teristic of officialdom, which has 
always been a barrier in the path of 
progress. What might have happened 
if this invention had been allowed to 
have its way we cannot say, but surely 
the modern newspaper would have been 
hastened by a generation. 


Competition Result 

In C N Competition Number 86 the 
two neatest and correct entries were sent 
in by Kenneth Brown, Carpenter’s Shop, 
Somerleyton, Lowestoft; and Kathleen 
Fortune, 3 Hendon Road, Nelson, Lancs. 

The 25 prizes of half-a-crown were 
awarded to the following : 

John R. Brown, Stockport; Juliet Brown, Effing¬ 
ham; Evelyn Elizabeth Caunce, Charnock Richard; 
Joyce Cowell, Stock, Essex ; Pamela Phyllis Dymond, 
Shooters Hill, S E IS ; Peter Godwin, Stafford ; Paul 
Hewlett, Leeds 8; Patricia Hurl, Lisburn, N. Ireland; 
David Jordan, Audenshaw ; D. J. Kedward, Belmont, 
near Hereford; Ursula King, Chard ; Marie Lane,* 
Southport; Heather Leckie, Pinner ; Robert Leyland,* 
Liverpool; M. H. Magor, London, N i6 ; Edith Owen, 
Portadown, Co. Armagh ; Robert W. Rentoul, Truro; 
Joy Roberts, Southport; Hilda Sage, Leyland; 
Muriel Sammons, Langley ; Eleanor B. Short, Liver¬ 
pool; Rachel Taylor, Hull; May Thomson, Glasgow; 
Elizabeth M. Tilsen, Wolverhampton; Nina E. 
Wishart, Eyemouth. 

The prizewinners whose names are 
marked with asterisks obtained a new 
reader and are awarded an extra 2s 6d. 

The correct answers were : 

1 Alarm clock. 2 Hair brush. 3 Artist’s palette. 
4 Fruit dish. 5 Dutch clog. 6 Fire.companion.set, 
7 Grape-fruit glass. 8 Scissors. 9 Tack hammer, 
•to Telescope..- ' ‘ 


Dutch commercial ■ traveller was 
on his way by train through 
Germany. 

The ticket collector opened the 
door of the carriage and put in his 
head with a Heil Hitler! The 
Hollander responded with a polite 
Good-morning. 

“ You must not say Good-morning,” 
said the collector, “ but Heil Hitler, 
when you are in Germany.” The 
Hollander protested that he was a 
Dutchman, and therefore said Good¬ 
morning. 

" Ah ! ” returned the collector, 
angrily, " we shall see about that 
when Herr Hitler marches into your 
country.” 

“ Well,” responded the Dutchman, 
amiably, “ we shall be very glad to see 
him ; we’ve got the Kaiser already.” 

PJitler and Goering were driving 
through the country one day 
when they ran over a pig and killed it. 
Hitler sent Goering to the farm to 
offer their apologies and to pay the 
farmer for the pig. 

Goering was gone a long time, and 
returned laden with choice fruit, 
cheese, butter, cream, and vegetables. 
Hitler was amazed. 

" What did you say to him ? ” he 
asked Goering. 

“ Well, I just said,' Heil Hitler, the 
pig is dead,’ and he gave me all this.” 

J-Jitler was explaining to a Dutch¬ 
man how mighty the Germans 
were—they had millions of armed men 
and thousands of planes and terrific 
guns ; they were the greatest nation 
in the world. 

“ Oh, yes,” said the Dutchman, 
" you are a very great nation and we 
are a very small nation, but when we 
hear a knock at the door we know it 
is the milkman." 

Jn his struggling days, Hitler had a 
personal friend who was a Jew, 
and in the first days of the Jewish 
persecution in Germany the old friend 
came to Hitler pleading that he was 
ruined and must have 50,000 marks 
to get out of the country. For old 
time’s sake Hitler gave him the money. 

The Jew went to Vienna, and the 
persecution followed him. Soon he. 
was in the presence again, begging 
another 50,000 marks. Hitler hesi¬ 
tated, but at last gave way, and the 
Jew was happy again. 

He went to Prague, and it was not 
long before the Fuhrer followed him 
at the head of his triumphant troops. 
The Jews were ordered to leave, and 
for the third time Hitler’s friend 
appeared, this time to find the 
Fuhrer in a rage. His heart was 
softened by his old friend’s pleadings, 
however, and for the third time the 


Controlling the Floods 

It is good news to hear that the floods 
of the Euphrates are to be controlled, a 
British engineering firm having been 
given the /goo,000 contract. 

The idea is to divert the flood waters 
about 50 miles west of Bagdad and to 
make them run into Lake Habbaniyeh, 
an Imperial Airways base. 

Thus thousands of acres of land in the 
desert which are now absolutely useless 
will be made valuable for agriculture. 
Two wide canals will be cut from the 
lake, giving an outlet into the desert. 


man received his 50,000 marks. “ This 
is the last time,” said Hitler; “ don’t 
let me catch you in Trieste.” 

friend was warning Hitler that 
it might be 100^ dangerous’to put 
his trust in Mussolini; the Italians 
might fail him. 

“ We are not afraid of them,” said 
Hitler; "a hundred thousand German 
soldiers will drive the Italian army 
down to Naples.” 

y^xxious to know what the people 
thought of him, Hitler dis¬ 
guised himself and went out into the 
cafes. “ What do you think of 
Hitler ? ” he said to a workman, and 
the workman put his fingers to his lips, 
looked round the cafe furtively ■ to 
make sure he was not overheard, 
and whispered, “ Well, do you know, 
I rather like him.” 

J\y|R Chamberlain, Herr Hitler, and 
Mussolini were in a boat on a 
lake when Hitler dropped a coin in 
the water and said that the one who 
got it was the winner. 

He blew a whistle and up came 300 
Nazis, who dived in and came up 
without the coin. Mussolini blew his 
whistle and up came 500 Fascists, who 
dived in and came up without the 
coin. Mr Chamberlain brought the 
boat to the edge of the lake, got a 
spoon, and began ladling out the water. 

’ " What is your game ? ” said Hitler. 

“ If I empty the lake,” said Mr 
Chamberlain, “ I shall be sure to.find 
the coin.” 

" But it will take years and years,” 
they said. Mr Chamberlain laughed: 
“ Yes, but I have plenty of time.” 

'J’he Fuhrer, having expressed a wish 
to inspect a lunatic asylum near 
Berlin, was shown over every part of 
it with extreme care by the Resident 
Doctor and the Staff, till he came to a 
locked door in a distant wing of the 
building. 

There the party halted and Herr 
Adolf asked what was beyond the 
door and why he had not been shown 
inside. “ Your Excellency,” responded 
the Doctor, uncomfortably, “ the fact 
is we thought you would not like it.” 

“ And why not ? ” demanded the 
Fuhrer. 

“ Well, your Excellency," said the 
Doctor, “ the truth is there are a 
number of lunatics in there who all 
think they are Adolf Hitler! ” 

“Take me in! ” ordered the Fuhrer, 
imperiously; and in he went, alone. 
He remained there a long time while 
an uproar rose within. Suddenly the 
door crashed open and out rushed one 
of the Hitlers. 

But nobody knew which one. 


Round England 
With the Editor 

Arthur Mee’s Shropshire 

Shropshire is one of the recent volumes of 
the Editor’s King’s England series (Hodder 
& Stoughton), and we give here a few of the 
reviews that have already appeared. 

“ There have been many books 
about Shropshire, but never one like 
this ” is the claim made by the pub¬ 
lishers of this latest addition to the 
King’s England series, and there is 
justification for the claim. The com¬ 
pilers have missed little that is of 
interest, and even the smallest village 
receives adequate treatment. Many 
books of this type ignore everything 
that is not at least three centuries old, 
but in this case modern features are 
noticed. It is splendidly illustrated in 
photogravure, and contains the best 
selection of pictures yet brought 
together in one publication. 

■ ■ . - Shrewsbury Chronicle 

, ..This finely-illustrated volume is one 
of the now well-known King’s England 
series, edited by Arthur Mee, whose 
name needs no introduction to the 
■ reading public. Many books have been 
written and published about the 
County of Salop, and this latest 
volume makes an outstanding com¬ 
panion among its predecessors. Its 
descriptions are accurate, and the 
tourist will find it a vade mecurn as he 
perambulates the county. The book 
will be treasured if only for its beauti¬ 
ful illustrations of scenes and places in 
Shropshire. Oswestry Advertiser 

Two most delightful books about 
the country near at hand. One deals 
with Staffordshire and the other with 
Shropshire, and each. is written with 
the pen which has made Arthur Mee 
the friend of multitudes he can never 
meet. In each volume he deals in 
detail with the most. fascinating 
features of even the tiny places. ■ 
Walsall Observer 

The perfect guide-book to the 
County, packed with the ‘ sort of 
information that is required. 

Daily Telegraph 

The thoroughness of the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal description noted throughout this 
series is well maintained. The Times 

A friendly and delightful land 
Shropshire is here called, and this is 
an apt description of the book. Here 
is the story _ of our Welsh border 
turmoil told in a way our history 
text-books might well copy. 

Nottingham Journal 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of September 1914 

Keep Your Word. Europe is in the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death because the 
German Emperor broke his word. 

Life is not worth living if men break' 
their word. If we cannot believe a man 
we can have no dealings with him, either 
buying or selling. We buy a thing in a 
shop believing it to be what it is said to 
be ; we take the shopman’s word, and 
if he speaks the truth we buy from him 
again. If he sells us brass and tells us 
it is gold, we .buy from him no more, and 
his trade is ruined. Men cannot prosper 
on a broken word. 


The Gold-Digging 
Carrotts 

It is two years since Mr J. Carrott, a 
struggling farmer with a big family in 
Western Australia, decided that it was 
impossible to make a living on the land 
and so took up mining. 

. The other day twelve hundredweight 
of ore on the Carrott property near Kal- 
goorlie yielded 1727 ounces of gold. 
Worth about £15,000,. it was one of the 
richest parcels ever treated in the State. 

The reef from which the ore was picked 
has averaged five ounces a ton at the 
battery Much of the quartz was literally 
hanging together with gold. 

The Carrotts had already, wo'n nearly 
/i2,ooo worth of gold from their pro¬ 
perty, and have let an option on it for 
/3o,ooo, so that they have made £57,000 
since they turned gold-miners. 
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A Short Story by 
Arthur Nettleton 


CHAPTER 1 

Bad News 

rjERRY Mason nervously patted the dog 
beside him, and then looked up at 
the man seated at the opposite side of the 
rbugh table. Bright sunshine filtered through 
the window of the shack, and through the 
open door (over which was nailed the sign 
Low Creek Timber Company) came the 
woody scent of the forest pines. The inter¬ 
mittent thwack of an axe some distance 
away mingled with the raucous note of one 
or two saws. 

" You’re certain there’s no mistake ? ” 
Derry asked. 

Mr Bellamy shook his head. 

“ The figures are here, and figures don't 
lie. When your father died and left you 
this timber business it was as good as most 
others in this part of the Rockies. That 
isn’t saying a great deal, perhaps, but it 
does mean that the company was paying its 
way. Today-” 

The accountant from Vancouver shrugged 
his shoulders, while Derry averted his eyes 
and patted Rol, the Cairn terrier, again. 

" How long can we last, then ? ” Derry 
asked at length. He was twenty, and a 
good-looking fellow, but just now he 
seemed to be double his age. 

" At the present rate,.six months,” came 
the reply. “ Unless you do something 
drastic you’ll be bankrupt before the end 
of the year. What you want here is more 
energy, a bigger output, greater enthusiasm 
among your lumberjacks. That's the best 
advice I can give you. And now, if my horse 
is ready. I’ll bid you good-morning," 

Derry’s frown of worry was still on his 
face as he watched the accountant start 
out along the trail through the forest. 
It was the trail along which Derry had come 
so hopefully six months ago. He recalled the 
moment when, fresh from college in Van¬ 
couver, he had first set eyes on this property 
which he had inherited, and he remem¬ 
bered how he had planned to develop the 
Low Creek Timber Company until it became 
the best in the mountain range. 

With a college - education behind him, 
he had felt that the job would be easy. 
" The timber is there,” he had told himself, 
” and the only job is to cut it and float it 
three miles down the creek to Canyonville, 
where the buyers are waiting to pay cash 
for it. It’s money for jam ! ” 

Money for jam, indeed ! He felt a little 
hysterical laugh rising within him as he 
turned back into the office shack. He 
looked down at his dog. The small pet 
seemed to understand, for he snuggled 
his wet nose into Derry’s hand. 

" Come along, Rol,” Derry ordered. 
" We’ve got to take a walk and think things 
over." 

The sounds of timber-felling were still 
to be heard, irregularly, as he took a narrow- 
path between the pines. He hoped the 
exercise would clear his mind. He'd 
simply got to find some way of saving the 
company. 

It was Rol who, by dashing back along 
the track, gave him the first warning that 
somebody was following. 

" Oh, it’s you, Rodgers,” Derry said, with 
some relief, as. the newcomer came up. 

Between Ellis Ilodgers and Derry there 
had sprung up something akin to a bond of 
friendship. Rodgers was 25, thick-set, with 
kindly blue eves. He was backwoods born 
and bred, and he had never had Derry’s 
chances of education, but Derry had 
quickly dubbed him a “ stout fellow," and 
had employed him as a go-between in deal¬ 
ing with his lumberjacks. 

“I’ve just scon your accountant leav¬ 
ing,” began Rodgers meaningly. 

Derry did not accept the implied invi¬ 
tation to explain; instead, he asked 
“ He told you something ? ” 

" Not much, but enough. When you’ve 
been in the lumberjack business as long as 
I have it isn’t hard to read between the 
lines. And my reading tells me that the 
Low Creek Timber Company is just about 
finished.” 

Derry's first impulse was to regard 
Rodgers’s words as cheek and to send him 
about his business, which was to keep the 
team of lumberjacks working. But some¬ 
thing in the tone told him to hesitate. 
Rodgers took the hint and went on quickly : 

” Look' here, Derry, do you want to 
know why you’re nearly on the rocks ? ” 

Derrv made a pretence of playing with his 
dog. “ Well ? " 

" Because, you blind bat, those chaps over 
there think you're a college-bred weakting.” 


CHAPTER 2 

Mystery 

■The remark brought a flush of anger to 
Derry’s face. 

" They do, do they ? ” he exploded. 

“ Don't get me wrong ! ■ I’m telling you 
for your own good. But take a look for 
yourself.” 

They had come to a small clearing in the 
woods, and, while Rol scampered round, 
Rodgers and Derry watched a group of 
lumberjacks. As Derry looked he began 
to understand. The men were working 
lazily. Though they knew he was watching 
them they swung their axes half-heartedly, 
and took frequent rests or stopped to talk. 
The felling of each tree was taking double 
the time it ought to have done. 

“ You see ? ” whispered Rodgers. " Those 
men have no pride in you as their em¬ 
ployer. Can you fell a tree ? ” 

" I know how it’s done ! " 

" That isn’t enough. You've got to show 
’em. Can you build a log raft ? 

Derry had to admit that, when it came to 
the actual job, he was lacking in experience. 

“ You’ve had a college education, but 
that cuts no ice out here. The Low Creek 
Timber Company will never pay until you 
show those chaps that you’re fit to lead them. 
You’ve got to impress them. And I think 
I know how you can do it. Ever heard of 
the Lumberjacks’ Race ? ” 

Derry nodded. “ Of course ! It’s an 
annual event in these parts. It’s a race 
across the river, on the logs as they go down 

to Canyonville. But what-” 

Rodgers looked straight at him, and his 
words were short and precise. “ You’ve got 
to enter your name. I don’t expect you'll 
win it—you’ve only a month to practise. 
But show that you have the spirit and I’ll 
wager tho^e fellows will eat out of your 
.hand ! Hey, what’s the matter ? ’’ 

Derry's face had gone white. He was 
trembling, and his answer came in a thin 
weak voice. 

" I can’t do it 1 ” he burst out. " Don’t 
ask me to explain. But it's an idea I can't 
take on. . I guess you were right when you 
called me a college-bred weakling." 

- Without another word he swung round 
and strode away, with Rol trotting -at his 
heels. It seemed an age before Rodgers 
moved from where he stood and approached 
the other lumberjacks. 


D* 


" What’s biting him ? " asked one who 
had seen the incident. 

Rodgers shrugged. " Don’t know,” he 
admitted. " Went all gooseflesh w-hen I told 
him he ought to enter the race." 

His listener leaned on his axe and 
grunted. “ He’s a weakling, sure enough. 
He can’t put the accident to his father out 
of his mind.” - 
Accident ? ” 

" His dad was killed that way—crossing 
the river on the logs.” 

It was Rodgers who blanched this time. 
‘" Phew ! I guess I’ve made a mess of 
things ! ” 

" Don’t worry. How were you to know ? 
Forget it, and come with us tonight. 
We’re knocking off early. There’s a circus 
in Canyonville. Coming ? " 

Rodgers nodded thoughtfully. " A circus, 
eh ? That’ll be fine ! ” 

A moment later his eyes lit up with a 
new brilliance. “ Yes, it’ll be fine 1 " he 
repeated with mysterious emphasis. 

CHAPTER 3 

Derry’s Ordeal 

ierrv didn’t see Rodgers until late the 
following afternoon. He had, in 
fact, studiously kept out of the other man’s 
way, but at last he could evade him no 
longer. 

Ellis Rodgers at last found him wandering 
moodily by the river, watching the logs 
float past and idly examining the foot¬ 
prints of bears at the edge of the forest. 

Derry hadn’t even got his Cairn terrier 
with him, and Rodgers opened up by asking 
if the dog was lost. 

“ Maybe,” Derry retorted, without 
enthusiasm. 

" One of the chaps says he spotted him 
two miles down the river,” Rodgers stated, 
with sudden qualms lest his scheme should 
fail. 

" Two miles ! The dog’s never been so 
far away before.” 

“ Come on, then. Better go after him.” 

Derry was grateful that, as they hurried 
down-river, nothing was said about the 
conversation and happenings of the previous 
day. Instead, Rodgers chatted continually 
about the dog, praising it as a fine pal, and 
telling Derry he mustn’t lose it. But at 
length he did say something that recalled 
the incident of yesterday. 

" It was down by the clearing, where the 
logs pile up before they turn the bend,” 
he remarked. 


Jacko Gets Mixed Up 


A T 


tter the lovely summer weather 
they' had been having a succession 
of wet days drove Jacko into the shed 
where he kept his tool-box. It seemed 
an excellent opportunity, he thought, to 
finish the shelf he was making for his 
bedroom. 

He got so interested in his work that' 
he went on with it till it began to grow 
dark, when lie suddenly, remembered 
there was no light. When you went to 
find anything after dark you bad to 


When he had finished it occurred to 
him that he ’ hadn’t provided for a 
battery. 

" I know ! ” he cried. “ I’ll run the 
power off the bell battery in the hall.” 

No sooner said than done.' It was 
easy to put the wire through the little 
window in the front door and attach 
the ends to the battery. 

“ Smart work, my .boy, smart work,” 
he chuckled, as he ran back to the shed 
and switched on. 



Everybody came out to see what all the row was about 

No light came, but there was a 
furious ringing of the bell. Everybody 
came running to see what all the row 
was about. 

Gradually the truth dawned on 
Jacko. For all his trouble he hadn’t 
got a spark of light. All he had done 
was to set the - bell ringing. And it 
went on ringing and ringing as if it didn’t 
know how to stop l 


carry a torch. But a torch was no 
good to work by, so he gave it up and 
went in to see what there was for supper. 

The next day it rained harder than 
ever. 

“ I’ll have to fix up a light somehow,” 
he muttered. 

■ He managed to coax a shilling out of 
his mother, and with that he bought 
a bulb and some wire and set to work. 


Nothing more about the matter was 
said until they had covered the two miles. 
It was as they came in sight of the river 
bend that Derry had his fears suddenly 
brought back. 

" The dog was over there—among those 
pines across the river. We’ll have to go 
over on the logs,” Rodgers said. 

“ On—on the logs ? ” Derry questioned 
stopping in his stride. 

“ Sure 1 Why not ? ’’ 

" I can’t i I tell you I can’t 1 ” Derry’s 
voice was a cry of anguish. “ Call me a 
college-bred weakling again if you like. 
But I’m not going over on the logs ! ” 

He was staring at the sea of moving 
timber as though it were a sea of fire. His 
limbs had become limp, and any courage he 
may have possessed had sunk into his 
boots. ' He felt Rodgers grip his arm. 

" You must ! Can’t you understand ? 
It’s the only way you can master your 
fear ! Do it this time, and you’ll never 
hesitate again.” 

Derry buried his face in his hands. I 
tell you I can’t—I just can’t! ” 

" Jumping juggernauts ! What’s that ? ” 

As Derry dropped his hands he saw that 
Rodgers was pointing across the river. In 
a small clearing at the farther side was the 
Cairn terrier. 

But what had caused his companion’s 
cry and now caught Derry’s eye was a 
dark form stealing closer from the shadow 
of the pines—a brown bear, sidling nearer 
and nearer the unsuspecting dog. 

Derry stood petrified, awaiting the irrr 
pending tragedy. The terrier nosed as if 
seeking something in the undergrowth, 
oblivious to its danger. 

Derry never knew exactly how he made 
his first move. He didn’t realise that he 
had jerked his paralysed limbs into action, 
until he found lximself precariously balancing 
on one of the logs several yards from the 
river bank. 

The timber rolled under his feet. His 
heart pounding he sprang to another log. 
For an instant fear nearly made him lose 
his balance. He recovered himself by 
making another breath-taking jump on to 
the next log. 

A joyful bark from the distant bank of 
the river told him his pet had seen him. 
But the bear was drawing nearer every 
moment. The sight made him forget his 
fears entirely and immediately gave him 
new strength. 

A log coming down at right-angles to the 
others gave him a bump that sent him 
lurching. He leaped to another not an 
instant too soon. He was in mid-river 
now, but he could not relax. His terrier, 
he saw in a swift glance, had seen the bear 
and was preparing to put up a stubborn 
fight for life. But it would be a losing 
battle. 

Derry did not pause to consider what 
he would do when lie got to the scene. 
But he was finding his feet now,, and his 
goal seemed suddenly nearer. Three more 
agonising jumps and he was within reach 
of the bank: 1 lie Sprang ashore and looked 
wildly about him for a weapon. 

With his last ounce of strength he picked 
up a lump of rock and raised his arm. To 
his relief the bear was retreating ! His pet 
danced round him in sheer joy at being 
with its master again. 

” By all the saints I ” ejaculated a voice 
behind him. Half a dozen lumberjacks had 
appeared from the forest, and they came 
sheepishly forward. Rodgers, too, had 
followed Derry across the river at a safe 
distance, and he clapped him on the back. 
" I couldn't have crossed quicker myself! " 
he burst out. 

" I guess we owe you an apology, Mister 
Mason,” said a burly member of the gang. 
“ We thought you were a college-bred 
weakling, but we know different now. 
You’ll be entering for the Lumberjacks’ 
Race ? " 

Derry was too breathless to speak, but 
Rodgers answered for him. “ Of course he 
will. You fellows will have to look out—a 
lot can be learned in a month,” he said, 
with a twinkle. 

Then he slipped away, and Derry thought 
he saw him talking to a stranger in the 
shadows of the forest. 

When the day of the race arrived Derry 
didn’t win the event; but he did put up 
an effort that further impressed the lumber¬ 
jacks and established him still more firmly 
as an employer of whom they could bs 
proud. 

As for Rodgers, he never so much as 
hinted that circuses have performing 
bears, so tame that they would never harm 
even a Cairn terrier. 
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Friends of the CN 

CN in its present form is 20 years old 
year. Will you do it a good turn? 


The 
this year 


If it is to hold its own in an age of ever-pressing 
excitements (football pools, films, wireless) a paper 
unsustained by rich advertisement revenue must 
have a constant accession of new readers. 

If every C N reader would win for it one more, 
or would give an extra copy away each week, it 
would be a birthday gift indeed, 

a new lease of success and 
influence for 20 years more. 

Is your faith in the CN worth 2d more? Will 
you fill in this form for some child, some institution, 
some old folk who would like a cheerful paper once 
a week ? 


p'SwyM 

UIR 


Please deliver the Children’s Newspaper each week to 


and debit my account 


Introducing all the famous 
characters from the Walt 
Disney films. 

They’re all there; Donald Duck, Goofy,- 
Snow White, Horace Horsecollar, Tilly 
Tiger, the Three Little Pigs, the Big Bad 
Wolf, Grasshopper, Frog, Moose, and many 
more of these inimitable, imaginative 
figures which have grown so dear to the 
hearts of all film-lovers. 

“ Mickey’s Fun Fair ” is a grand game, 
entirely new, entirely novel and endlessly 
fascinating ; a family game which will 
bring many joys into the home circle 
during the long winter evenings to come. 
The game can be played by two players or 
more, and a book of rules is included. 

Published by Castell Bros., Ltd., London and Glasgow. 


I dene? 


CARDS IN 
FULLCOLOUR 


Will you give this to your newsagent in celebration of the C N’s 20th birthday? 

It would be something done for Peace and 
Goodwill, and would strengthen the C N on its 
way to its 21st birthday in an age with hardly 
time to listen to 

the Still Small Voice 


® 800 Convalescent Children 

from very poor homes are sent to a Convales¬ 
cent Home each year for a fortnight. That costs 
us 30/- each. Please help to make this possible. 
R.S.V.P. to THE REV. PERCY INESOX, Supt., 

EAST END MISSION, 

Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.l 


1 : 


All enquiries concerning advertisement space }• 
in this publication should be addressed to: !j 
The Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN'S 
NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, |j 
London, E.C.4. ji 


USE BEFORE SMILING. 
MAGNESIA WHITENS 
TEETH. 


Isn’t it a fact that the instant you smile 
eyes light upon your teeth. If you are 
afraid to show your teeth, here is good 
news. Thanks to the discovery of what 
' Milk of Magnesia ’ brand antacid does to 
the acid stain and film on tooth enamel, 
people with the dingiest teeth are making 
them gleaming white. There is one tooth¬ 
paste called Phillips’ Dental Magnesia which 
contains 75 % ‘ Milk of Magnesia.’ It is 
such a marvellous whitener of tooth enamel 
because it instantly neutralizes harmful 
mouth acids which encourage ugly stains, 
dirty colour and tartar. Get a tube of 
Phillips’ Dental Magnesia today and try it. 
Results will show why over twelve thousand 
dentists are urging their patients to use it 
every day. Sold everywhere, 6d., 10 Jd., 
1 /C a tube. ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ is the trade 
mark of Phillips’ preparation, of Magnesia. 





REALLY ARE SARDINES! 



Ideal for storing' — 
improve with keeping 
—always ready and 
nourishing. 


FOYLES— 


BOOKSELLERS TO THf WORLD 

New and Second-hand Books on every subject. 

Stock of nearly three million volumes. 
Enrolments taken for the Children's Book Club. 

113-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 

Telephone : Gerrard 5660 (16 lines). 


THE LITTLE FOLKS HOME 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

(Seaside Branch of the Queen’s Hospital for Children, London, E.2) 

Maintained by Voluntary Contributions 

Since the Home was opened in 1911 over 6,000 children 
from London’s poorest areas have received the benefits of 
skilled medical and nursing treatment. 

“Eight Pounds a Day Just Pays Our Way” 


BUT THAT EIGHT POUNDS IS HARD TO FIND 


Dl CACC criin A ft|CT unui The Secretary, THE LITTLE FOLKS HOME FUND, The Queen's 
« LbHuC utllU n wir I 141# If IU Hospital for Children, Hackney Road, E.2. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for.its a year. See below. 


Every Thursday 2d 


September 9, 1939 


Arthur Mee's Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Logic 

A very reflective old shark 

To a dolphin addressed this 
remark: 

“ If the catfish can purr, 

As some people aver, 

1 presume that the dogfish can 
bark! ” 

Jumbled Ships 

Jf the letters of the following 
phrases are properly re¬ 
arranged they will spell the 
names of five world-famous 
ships. 

NUT BOY HOLDING NED 

KIN BE HEARD 

COSY DIVER MARY WOLFE 
Answers next week 

An Old Proverb in a New Dress 
'J'he arid herbage of the mead 
submit to perturbation, 

The while the cadent solar orb 
emits illumination. 

You would probably recog¬ 
nise this proverb more easily 
if written, Make hay while 
the snn shines. 

Ici On Parle Frantjals 


In the Countryside Now 




Jf. I should chance to turn up late 
v The manager would rave! • 

So,I’d just go to him and state ’ 
How. long it takes to shave ! 


Ttio. queen cJaip 
dies- very Soon, 
hue CJorU done, 
but rba young 
qci zens of naxf 
spring ojill sleap, 
hanging by their 
jaojs in some 
hidden retreafT 


FlocKc of lionets 
u find an 
acy living in 

rh.a cornfields, 
cohere 
Qbundant 
food is 
left for 
nature's - 

gleaners. 




Fungi abound in cjoodlands 
•from noco -to the end of the 
year. flere is the coarty- 
crap, cuirh its flat, pink 'fop 
Splitting as tho ugh T he skin 
aiere Too^ 
f 1 0 b r 

*4 


Le canari One iebelle La cage 

canary ladtler cage 
Notre canari s’est echappe de 
sa cage. II est sur la bibliotheque. 
Je vais prendre une echelle pour 
le faire descendre. 

Our canary has escaped from ils 
cage. ' He is on the bookcase. 1 
shall get a ladder and fetch him down. 

What Ami? 

legal documents am I. 

On parcels, letters, too. 

Yet, furred and whiskered, 1 just 
love 

To dash the waters through. 

Ans'wcr next week 

The Walrus 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Mars is in the 
south, Jupiter is in the south¬ 
east, and Sa- ~ 

o'ctockon Sun- 

day morning, September 10 . 

Strikers 

\\t h y are blacksmiths a most 
discontented class of 
workers ? 

Because they are always 
striking. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Sept. 10. Elias Howe patented 

first sewing-machine 1848 

11. Marshal Turenne, French 

commander, bom . 1611 

12. Sir William Dugdale, Eng¬ 

lish antiquary, bom . 1605 

13. Sir John Cheke died . 1557 

14. Duke of Wellington died 1852 

15. Isambard Kingdom 

• Brunei died . . . 1859 

16. Charles V of France died 1380 

A Diphphiculty Overcome 

Qne day there rvas a mishap 
in the office of a local 
paper, and the next number 
contained this announcement: 

The proprietors ov the 
Phree Press regret to inphorm 
their phaithphul readers that 
the curious appearance ov 
this ’ issue is due to an un- 
pliortunate accident in our 
printing department. One ov 
our assistants had a mishap 
with our letter ephs, all ov 
which were destroyed. We 
phound that it was too late 
phor us to obtain a phresh 
supply in time phor this 


issue, so we were therephore 
phorced to phall back on 
“ ph ” and “ v,” which may 
be ephphective but not beauti- 
phul. 

No doubt our phriends will 
phorgive our shortcomings 
this week when we assure 
them that we shall not phail 
to appear in our usual phorm 
in phuture. 

Word Puzzle 

'J'HESE are a part of all of us; 

As trees they make a hand¬ 
some show. 

Decapitate and gifts appear. 
Decapitate again, and, to, 

A railway—yes, believe or not— 
Which owns file Coronation Scot. 

Answer next week 

Say This Quickly 

My grandmother sent me 
a new-fashioned three- 
cornered cambric country-cut 
handkerchief. Not an old- 
fashioned three-cornered cam¬ 
bric country-cut handkerchief, 
but a new-fashioned three- 
cornered cambric country- 
cut handkerchief. 

Is This Your County ? 


'ew of us know what a map of 
Our county looks like. Do you 
know this one ? Answer next week 
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.J Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues. Answer next week 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1. A possible con¬ 
tainer. 4. Scrutinises. 8. By way of. 
11. Over again. 13. Grain. 14. A 
magnifying glass. 15. Observation. 
17. To cover with straw. 19. Indefinite 
article. 20. Part of a cat’s foot. 21. A 
faucet. 22. An interjection. 23. To 
publish a story in instalments. 26. Past. 
28. A water animal. 29. A species of 
deer. 31. To utter reproaches. 33. A 
big boat. 35. Nothing. 36. Dictionary 
of National Biography.* 38. A burden. 
40. Compass point.* 41. Something 
new. 42. In this manner. 

Reading Down. 1. A great Dominion. 
2. Immediately. 3. A snare. 5. Trust. 
6. Yes. 7. A stinging plant. 8. To 
doctor an animal. 9. Twelfth of a foot. 
10. On land, as opposed to at sea. 12. To 
elean by rubbing. 14. The way a cat 
drinks. 16. A joyful hymn. 18. These 
grow on the head. 23. To glide. 24. To 
make reparation. 25. Ireland. 27. Be¬ 
came bigger. 30. A work of art. 32. An 
atom with an electric charge. 34. Second 
biggest of the Orkney Islands. 35. 
Chemical symbol for zinc. 36. God 
willing.* 37. Bill of lading.* 39. Thus. 


Five-Min uto Story 

Treasure Trove 

T/ r en and his two friends 
Billy and Geoff were 
playing at pirates in Shell 
Cove.. 

There was mutiny in the 
ranks and Geoff, the culprit, 
was ordered to walk tlteplank. 

The plank was placed across 
two big rocks over a pool, and 
as Geoff stepped off he slipped 
and fell headlong in the sand. 

As he rolled over his foot 
struck something hard. It 
was part of a tin box. 

“ Buried treasure,” ex¬ 
claimed Geoff, as he kicked it 
over with his foot. 

" It’s more likely to be an 
old box someone, has used to 
keep bait in,” said Ken scorn¬ 
fully. 

" Let’s pull it out and have 
a look, anyhow,” said Ken. 

They soon had it out, but 
when they tried to open it 
they found the lid rusty and 
hard to move. They got it 
open at last, and then came 
the surprise. 

Inside, carefully wrapped 
up in oiled paper, was a dia¬ 
mond bracelet 1 

They could hardly believe 
their eyes. 

“ I said it was a pirate’s 
hoard,” declared Geoff. 

" Not it,” said Billy. " You 
can see it has only just been 
buried.” 

" I’ve got it! ” shouted 
Ken. “ Don’t you remember 
the notice we saw at the post 
office ? All about the bracelet 
that was stolen from Cliff 
House last week. I expect the 
thief hid it here so that he 
shouldn’t be caught with it.” 

It was clever of Ken, be¬ 
cause that was just what had 
happened. The lady was only 
too delighted to get her pro¬ 
perty back. She invited the 
children in and gave them a 
lovely tea with raspberries 
and cream, and afterwards her 
son took them to see his new 
speedboat. 

It was a smart little affair, 
but what interested the boys 
more was the little rowboat 
lying beside it, shining with 
bright new paint. 

“ Oh, that,” said the young 
owner when they praised it. 
" I don’t use it much now that 
I have the speedboat. You 
fellows can borrow it as often 
as you like.” 

And he meant it too. 

The boys were delighted. 
As Geoff said, it was a far 
more exciting reward than the 
money the police sergeant 
brought, them when they got 
home that evening. 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS . 

Peter Puck’s Fun Fair 
Match-box Tunnel. Hold a sheet of 
paper behind the tray, blow smartly 
into the paper and the tray will go 
through. 

Sentence. I see you are after a bee 
Portrait. London 

Animals and Words. Scowl. Shared. 
Clamber. Scatter. Totters. Staking. 


T> EGULAR periods of unbroken rest are 
-*-Y absolutely essential to baby’s health and 
growth. As the sleeping hours fall due your 
little one must drop into deep peaceful slumber 
without a murmur. 

If baby is peevish, seems in pain and will not 
settle down, it is because the little system is 
upset. Valuable strength-giving sleep will be 
lost. The wise mother knows there is one 
remedy that will never fail her at such a time 
—it is * Milk of Magnesia.’ 

Whether baby is disturbed with a sour 
stomach, has no appetite, is sick, tor¬ 
mented with wind and colic—if the 
bowels are troublesome, either with con¬ 
stipation or diarrhoea and green motions, 
‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ gives almost magical 
relief. It sweetens the digestion, corrects 
the bowels, dispels wind and griping colic, so 
that baby can sleep and thrive contentedly. 

Doctors and nurses the world over recom¬ 
mend ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ as the safe and 
unfailing remedy for baby’s stomach and 
bowel disorders. And every expectant mother 
should know the marvellous relief which 
* Milk of Magnesia ’ brings against morning 
sickness and discomfort. Get a bottle today. 

Obtainable everywhere. 

‘ Milk of Magnesia * 1/3 and 2/6 (Treble Size). 


‘MILK OF 


MAGNESIAN 

(fiegd.); 


'Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark of 
Phillips’ preparation of magnesia. 


When communicating with advertisers be sure 
to mention that you saw the announcement in 
THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER. 
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CARTONS 

X 3°«. 6“ 

Also loose 

Of all good Conftctianfn 


BASSETTS 

ORIGINAL 

LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 


GN 17 


WS 2 
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